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Editorial 





lobilizing the 


‘ation 


for knlig¢htenment 


IS IT PRACTICABLE TO SUGGEST that all 
educational. forces, including the various newer 
instruments for engendering public understand- 
ing, might join in some plan to focus widespread 
attention upon particular public problems for a 
period long enough to make a considerable pro- 
portion of the American people acquainted with 
the important facts bearing on our major national 
questions, and with the various programs of 
action suggested for their solution? 

Such problems for example might be, What 
policy shall America follow in foreign affairs? 
or, What road promises to lead us out of the 
dilemma of farm surpluses and undernourished 
people? or, How can we give youth a balanced 
life of schooling, work, and recreation? or, What 
can we do about the rising national debt? 

Take the problem of unemployment as another 
example. It is a basic one which has been mulled 
over for 10 years in thousands of speeches, 
books, magazine articles, and conferences with- 
out ever being made the subject of a frontal 
attack by all the forces of enlightenment at one 
time. I'd like to see us as a nation dig deeply 
into this vital matter, surround the issue, really 
grapple with it. 

I realize that this problem of unemployment 
might disappear from sight like a stream running 
into an underground cavern if the unusual de- 
mands of a warring world are sufficient to start 
all the wheels. But surely we must realize that 
this would be a temporary answer to the prob- 
lem and one which will dislocate our economic 
life even more seriously. Some day we must 
decide upon a real solution to this problem or we 
shall lose the chance to do it democratically. 
This applies to some other crucial issues. Fruit- 
less fs in a swiftly moving world is obviously 
dangerous. If a democratic society cannot use 
its machinery to answer such issues relatively 
well, the people who are the victims of the situa- 
tion will in desperation follow a demagogue who 
promises to do it dictatorially. This kind of 
concerted effort to understand our vital national 
issues is now imperatively called for. 

Let a board of experts, acting under the direc- 
tion of a committee on communication and pub- 
lic affairs, mobilize the facilities of the radio 
industry, the motion-picture industry, the pub- 
lishing industry, assisted by all the various 
formal and informal agencies of adult education, 
to devote during | or 2 months’ continuous and 
intensive treatment of this unemployment ques- 
tion. Break the question down into an examina- 
tion of the causes of our present situation, foreign 
and domestic, technological and scientific, social 


and economic. Discuss and appraise the impact 
of unemployment on different age groups. Can- 
vass the possibilities for dealing with unemploy- 
ment at different age levels. ; 

Let libraries marshal the 
ployment and unemployment. Let experts in 
exposition and simplification write condensa- 
tions of the factual data in readable form. Let 
radio stations provide a generous amount of 
free time on the air for representatives of various 
points of view to present a thorough exposition 
of proposed programs for dealing with this 
problem. Openly canvass and examine all the 
issues related to the problem. No one solution 
should be espoused. All points of view and all 
interpretations of the facts must be presented to 
the people. Not that we would seek to supplant 
the partisan political platforms; divert attention 
from the promises of political candidates, or even 
from the fulminations of the demagogue. Only 
let us during one period, mobilize all] the modern 
agencies of communication to focus attention 
upon a major national problem; during one 
period seek cooperatively an educational result; 
namely, a widespread understanding of the issues 
and proposed programs of action for dealing with 
a major national problem. 

All those,who feel a concern for democratic 
America must work vigorouslyin practical ways 
not onlyjto keep the dani of communication 
free but to help to get them organized and 
directed to the end that the public mind may 
be made up without too great delay and upon 
the basis of a more widespread understanding 
of issues and events than now prevails. The lag 
between scientific knowledge, physical change, 
and social adjustment must be caught up > 
turning the radio, the motion pictures, the press, 
and all the newer scientific means of communica- 
tion to educational purposes in much more 
ciguificent nadiiemmeiuadial ways than we have 
heretofore generally managed to do. In the 
battle of propagandas at least one flag should be 
raised which will rally those whose emblem is not 
“indoctrination” or “advocacy” but “eduea- 
tion,” i. e., the development of that critical 
intelligence and that sympathetic understandin 
of the shared aspirations and experiences of us all 
which free and widespread communication makes 
possible, and which a democratic way of life 
makes imperative. 


LU. S. Commissioner of Education. 
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Exchange Among American Republics 


by Lloyd EF. Blauch, Consultant in Inter-American Educational Relations 


kk * In recent vears there nas beel 
inaugurated a program for the « 
change of professors and graduate 





students or teachers among the 


American republics. The purpose of this pro 
gram on the part of the United States is t 
othe r 


eopdles of the 
peo} l 


make available to the 
American republics a more accurate knowledg: 
of the progress of science, the humanities, and 
technology in the United States; and, in re 

ceiving the visiting professors, graduate st 
dents, and teachers from those 
attain a similar diffusion 
knowledge of the intellectual attainments 

their peoples. The directed t« 
ward the development of a 


nations, to 


in this country ol 


program 1s 
truer and more 
realistic understanding between the people of 
the United States and 


south. 


our neighbors to the 


The Convention for the Promotion of Inter- 
American Cultural Relations 


held at Buenos Aires, 


Conference for 


In 1936 there 
Argentina, the Inter-America1 
the Maintenance of Peace. It was an 


was 


extraor- 


dinary conference summoned, at the sug- 
gestion of President Roosevelt, ‘‘to determine 
how the maintenance of peace among the 


American republics may best be safeguarded.’ 
When the United States suggested items for 
consideration by the conference it included 
the “Facilitation by Government 
the Exchange of Teachers and St 
tween the American Republics.’ rt 
tion was made on the assumption that the 
maintenance of peace requires not only the 
existence of machinery to settle international 
disputes, but also the will to make use of that 
machinery, the belief being that the 
tion of cultural relationships is one of the most 
practical means of developing in the America 
republics a public opinion that strongly 
support the maintenance of peace th 
out the Western Hemisphere. Consequentl) 
among the six major topics considered by the 
conference was “intellectual cooperation.”’ 
The committee which dealt with intellectual 
cooperation reported a number of resolutions 
and recommendations and 
among which was the Convention for the Pro- 
motion of Inter-American Cultural Relations 
This instrument provides for the exchange of 
graduate students or teachers and of profes- 
sors among the American republics whic} 
ratify it. To date, 13 of the 21 


prom 


rougnh- 


five conventions 


Chil 


Republic, Guate- 


vento Brazil, 


Dominican 


Nicaragua, Panama, 


Parag Peru, the United States, and 
Ven r 
Exchange Fellowships 

The convention provides that every vear 
each ratifying government shall award a 
fellows! to each of two graduate students 
or teachers of each other ratifving country. 
Two governments participate in the selection 

these fellows: (1) The “nominating govern- 
ment,’’ which nominates from its people a 


graduate students or teachers; 


and (2) the “receiving government,’’ which 
selects from the panel two persons and awards 
ips to them. 

In the of the United States, the Gov- 


ernment prepares, from the applications re- 


fellows! 
Case 
ceived for the fellowships, a panel of five 
names for each of the countries with which 
has entered into the exchange relationship. 
submitted to the 
ments of the respective countries, which then 


These panels are govern- 


make their selections Panels prepared by 
States for South 


submitted to them on November 


the United countries of 
America art 
30, and those prepared for all other Latin 
March 


31I, unless another date is selected by agree- 


\merican countries are submitted on 


ment with the appropriate government. 

The convention provides that the nominat- 
ng government shall pay the round-trip 
travel costs to the institution of learning 
chosen in the receiving country and other 
ncidental expenses of the graduate students 


The 


receiving government shall pay tuition, sub- 


or teachers selected for the fellowships. 


sidiary expenses, and board and lodging at an 


nstitution of higher learning to be designated 


it through such agency as may seem ap- 
propriate, in cooperation with the recipient 
as far as may be practicable. 

\ fellowship is awarded for a 1-year period 
However, under unusual and exceptional cir- 
may be renewed for an addi- 


it the same student will not be 


cumstances it 
tional vear, b 
minated for more than 2 suecessive years. 
The field of intellectual activity in which 
the student may engage is not limited by the 
conventiol! The fellow ships are available for 
students or teachers in the humani- 
law, 


graduate 


ties, natural sciences, social sciences, 


medicit e, 


pharmacy, journalism, technology 


and engineering, art, music, and any other 
legitimate field of st \n applicant for a 
fellowship is required to indicate a particular 


project for research or stud in the country 


for which he is appl g for a fellowship, and 
to submit the names who can 
testify to the value of the i! 


his ability 


ft rerterences 


To carr t out 
United 
ialifications for appli- 
United 


good 


Specific requisites adopted b the 
States Government as q 
cants include: (1) Citizenship of the 


one of itS possessions: 2 


states or 
health; (3 
tual ability: 
The 


is 35 years. 


good moral cl 
and (4) abilitv to do 
uppe1 for applicants 
An applicant m 


independent 
study. age iimiut 
iave practical 


reading, writing, and speaking knowledge of 


dertaking and 


aracter and intellee. | 


the language of the country in which he wishes 
to study, but in the case of Brazil a knowledgs 
of Spanish or French may be considered in lieu 


The 


completed a curriculum whic] 


of Portuguese. applicant must have 
normally re- 
quires 5 years beyond the secondary school, 
although in exceptional cases a selection may 


be made from those who have 


4-year course. In the nominations 


exchange fellowships there is no limitation as 
to race, sex, or creed 

The panel of five 
nated for fellowships is 
ceiving government with suc! 


names of persons nomi- 
submitted to the re- 
information 
government 


concerning them as the awarding 


the fellowship deems necessary 
Fellowships Awarded 


During the year 1939-40 panels of nomina- 
tions for fellowships. were submitted by the 
United States to 11 other 
first of 
publics to award fellowships was Chile, which 
selected Dorothy May Field of Phillips, Maine 
and Esther Bernice Mathews of Denver, Colo. 
Both of these students are now attending the 
University of Chile. 

Miss Field is a graduate of the 
of Nancy, France, and of Well 
She was formerly secretary to the president of 


Government of the 


American republics. The those re- 


University 
esley College 
the Foreign Policy Association and is now pre 
f research and 
work carried on by. the staff of 
ng toward the 
sophy at the Univer 
field for study 
other American re 
Chile, Miss 


paring herself to do the type 
educational 
that organization ohe 1s Work 
degree of doctor of phil 
sity of Chicago, her special 
being the history of the 
publics. For her st idy pro} 


ect In 
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Dorothy May Field. 


Field is making a survey of political parties 

and a study of social and economic conditions 
Chile since 1880 
Miss Mathews 

sity of Colorado a 


a graduate of the Univer- 
| she has engaged in grad- 


late study at the Fletcher School of Law and 


Diplomacy, She is an assistant to the cur- 
ator of the Hispanic Foundation of the 
Library of Congress In Chile she is studying 
the role of women in the public life of Chile 
during the last iarter of a century. 

Panels of nor itions for fellowships have 
been submitted to the Government of the 


United States by the Governments of Chile, 


the Dominican Republic, Haiti, and Paraguay. 


Exchange Professorships 


The Conventi 
American Cultural 


for the Promotion of Inter- 

telations provides that 
each ratifying government shall communicate 
to each of the other ratifving governments on 
January 1 of every alternate year a complete 
list of professors available for exchange service 
from the outstanding universities, scientific 
technical schools of the 
From the list, each of the other 
countries is to arrange to select a visiting pro- 


Institutions, and 
country 


fessor who shall either give lectures in various 
centers, or conduct regular courses of instruc- 
tion, or pursue special research in some desig- 
nated other 
under- 


shall in 
better 
two cooperating coun- 


institution. and. who 
appropriate ways promote 
standing between the 
tries. It is unds rstood, however, that prefer- 
ence shall be g to teaching rather than. to 
research work 
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Che sending government provides the ex 


ot trave to and from the country to 


lich the exchange professor is sent, as well 


as maintenance and local travel expenses dur 
ing the period of residence in the foreign coun- 
try The stipends of the professors are also 


paid by the sending country The Govern 


ment of the United States has made provision 


to pay tor eac! professor sent to another 


American Republic as follows 1) First-class 
travel accommodations to and from the for 


gn country 2) a small amount for travel 


within the foreign country, depending on the 
size of the country 3) living costs on a per 
diem basis; and (4) asmall amount for salary, 
for each professor who does not receive full 
salary from his institution while he is away 
Under regulations adopted by the Government 
of the United States the term of an exchange 
professor sent by this country shall not exceed 
2 vears, unless he is included on the next list 
after his first selection. By agreement be- 
tween the two interested governments, the 
term of an exchange professor may be limited 
to Jess than 2 years and another selection 
may be made from the current list. Vacancies 


are likewise filled from the current list 


Specific Requisites 


The Government of the United States has 
set up the following specific requisites as qual- 
ifications for persons who will be considered 
for nominations for exchange professorships 
(1) Be a citizen of the United States or of 
one of its possessions; (2) have good health; 
(3). occupy a position of professorial rank in 
a college, university, or technical institution 

1) have done scholarly work in the field of 
his specialization; and (5) possess a thorough 
knowledge of the language of the country to 
which sent. In the case of Brazil, in the 
absence of a knowledge of Portuguese, French 
or Spanish may be considered as a substitute. 

The Government of the United States has 
presented to the governments of 11 other 
Republics the names of 35 pro- 
From 


American 
fessors available for exchange service. 
this list each of these republics is expected to 
select a visiting professor. 

It is expected that each of the countries to 
which the panel of United States professors 
was submitted will in turn communicate to 
this country a list of professors available for 
exchange service here. From these lists one 
professor will be selected from each country 
to visit the United States, where he will 
teaching, or research 


engage in lecturing, 


activities. 
Administration of the Program 
The administration of the exchange of 
professors and graduate students or teachers 
under the Convention for the Promotion of 
Inter-American Cultural Relations is a respon- 
sibility of the Department of State through 
its Division of Cultural Relations. How- 
ever, in line with the Department’s policy of 


with other Government agencies 
and offices that are engaged in work closely 
related to certain responsibilities of the De- 
partment, it has entered into an agreement 
United States Office of Education, 


Federal Security Agency, where- 


with the 
through the 
by the Office performs some of the functions 
in the administration of the exchange pro 
gram The Department of State has also 
appointed a Committee on Exchange Fellow- 
ships and Professorships which recommends 
to the De partment the persons to be included 
on panels of professors and graduate students 
or teachers submitted to the other American 
republics 

The Office of Education does the preliminary 
work in the selection of nominees for exchange 


professorships and fellowships. It circularizes 


the colleges and universities of the United 
States with notices of the exchange program, 
receives applications for exchange professor 
ships and fellowships and prepares an abstract 
of the information received on each applicant 
This information is submitted to the Commit- 
tee on Exchange Fellowships and Professor- 
ships, which studies it carefully as a basis for 
making recommendations 

The Department of State submits the panels 
to the various countries, arranges for the trans- 
portation of the persons chosen as exchange 
professors and fellows, and attends to other 
matters in connection with the program. 

The panels of nominations for professor- 
ships and fellowships submitted by the other 
American Republies are received by the De 
partment of State In making the selections 
from these panels the Department is assisted 
by the Committee on Exchange Fellowships 
and Professorships. The persons selected are 
placed in the colleges and universities of the 
United States by the Office of Education in 
cooperation with the Department of State 


Appropriations 


Congress makes annual] appropriations for 
the exchange professorships and fellowships. 
For the year ending June 30, 1940, the appro- 
priation was $75,000 


Esther Bernice Mathews. 











Edueation in Finland 


* +o * Finland received its principal edu 
cational impulses from the West 
Among the first of these was the 
Roman Catholic Church whiel 
spread its influence from the center of en- 
toward the 





lightenment in the Southwest fa: 


North and East. After the Reformation 
almost all Finns belonged to the Lutheran 
Church. The history of culture Finland 
shows clearly the marks of these ecclesiastical 


influences, and long after Catholicism lost its 
predominant position in the country, the in- 


tellectual orientation of the people continued 


under. the guidance of religion and of the 
church. 
The first steps toward teaching the people 


to read and improving the teaching giver 
them by the clergy, were taken as early as 
the sixteenth century. Michas Agricola, 
born about 1510 at Pernaja, Finland, pupil 
of Luther and Melancthon at Wittenberg and 
Bishop of Abo, was the first great teacher of 
the Reformation 
iblished it 


the Finnish people after 
Literature (religious 
Finland, and among the writings of Agricola 
were an A-B-C book and a praver book ir 
of the New 


was ho | 


Finnish and a Finnish translatio 


Testament. By a church lay 1686 persons 
who were unable to read wer t, as a rule, 
to be admitted to commu inited ir 


marriage. 
Founding of Elementary School 


The idea that popular education should 
extend to other than religious s 
mooted in the later half of th 
century but it was not until about a century 
later that Uno Cygnaeus (1810-88) bega 
his great work, the founding of the 

After visiting schools 


ibjects Was 


eighteent}! 


Finnis! 
elementary school. 
various countries of Europe, includ 
Denmark, Germany, and. Switzerland, he sub 
mitted a plan which became the basis of thé 
elementary school law of 1866 
According to the suggestion of 
the schools were separated from the church 
and placed under the administration of a 
before, the 


ng Sweder 


Cygnaeus 


special board of education \s 
sarliest education was to be given in 
and in the village and Sunday schools. To 
instill the additional knowledge necessary for 
true civie culture elementary schools managed 
by boards elected by the communes were to 
be founded. 

Uno Cygnaeus wished to found the ele- 
mentary school on an historical basis. He 
hoped that in rural districts parents and the 
ambulatory church schools would continue to 
give children their first lessons, but with 
increasing clearness public opinion 
communal infant school under the directio: 


the home 


favored a 
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A classroom in an elementary school in Finland. 


of local school boards The number of schools 
increased rapidly By the end of the nine 
teenth century only seven rural communes 


were without elementary schools while most 


communes had several. 
Compulsory Education 


On December 6, 1917, Finland became an 
independent country. It was not until after 
that, in 1921, that compulsory. education was 
introduced, and that 100 percent education of 
edueation 
The 


complete elementary school course includes 2 


began. Compulsory 


the people 


begins at the age of 7 and lasts 6 years. 


years in the preparatory or lower school and 4 


years in the upper school. The school year 
comprises 36 weeks. 

In 1917-18 the town elementary schools had 
1,409 teachers and 41,209 pupils. The cor- 
responding numbers for 1939 were 1,950 and 
59,778, respectively. The rural communes in 
1917-18 had 3,474 elementary schools with 
4,739 teachers, and 162,076 pupils. In 1939 
they had 5,707 upper elementary schools with 
7,528 teachers and about 231,500 pupils. In 
1936-37 schools in rural 


lower elementary 


communes had 3,872 teachers and 120,892 
pupils. 
Besides elementary schools, there are 6 


schools for deaf and dumb children, 2 for the 
blind, and 106 folk high schools and workmen’s 


Great efforts have been made to secure im- 


instruction for prospective teachers 


] 


proved 
For training elementary school teachers there 


are seven training colleges 
Secondary Schools 


The term secondary school is used to include 
all schools which give boys or girls, or both, a 
general education leading to the university or 
other educational institutions, or 
prepare them for direct entry into life. The 


higher 


special feature which has caused these school 
to differ from models, and in 
practice made their classical and modern lines 


most foreign 
resemble each other more closely than in other 
number of languages 
All secondary schools 
language, / 
Finnish or second place 
to the other of the two national languages } 
Before Finland became an independent Sta® 
with complete freedom (1917-18) it was diff] 
cult for political reasons to avoid giving the | 
third place to Russian. After these required 
languages came the classical and other modem ' 
languages the pupils wished to learn. With 
the birth of the Republic, Russian was droppet 
and the secondary schools became Finnish and} 


countries, is the large 
which must be taught 
scholar’s own 


after placing the 


Swedish, first, give 


Swedish only. 

Chief among the schools which at first wer 
of the classical type are the two Normal Lf 
other with 
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ceums, one with Finnish and the 
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Swedish as the tnguage of instruction It 
ig here that set lary school teachers get 
their first practice here is no doubt that 
these two schor arked ar epoch in the 
history of secondary education in Finland, 
with better teaching methods and more hu- 


mane school cust 
Most of the sel . y id 
1 middle stage of 5 years 


ng to the university 
comprise two stage 
providing pupils a more advanced degree 
of education, grad from which is a con- 
dition for admis various trade schools; 


and a lycée stage of 3 years, which prepares 
for the university matriculation examination 

The middle school begins after the first 4 
years of the elementary school, and has well 
justified itself from a social point of view 
passed through its classes 


not the talent 


Scholars who have 


and who cannot afford or have 


to pursue their ondary education further 


may go on to various technical schools or pass 


direct to certain ¢ i-seryice positions. 


Secondary schools for girls date from the 
1840’s. They consisted at first of but few 
classes and the principal subject of instruction 


was needlework Many were conducted in 


homes. A more complete school for girls was 
opened at the end of the sixties and another 
at the beginning of the eighties. Before the 


end of the nineteenth coeducational 


schools and girl 


century 


schools. were started by 
private enterprise bot! 


in Helsinki and in the 
provinces Nearly. all obtained State 
assistance. 


The official program of instruction 


soon 


for girls’ schools was issued in 1918 at the same 
time as that for boys’ schools It was ar- 
ranged for 6-year middle schools and complete 


9-year lyceums 
First Coeducational School 


Finland is probably the only country in 


Europe where the lea of coeducation in its 


plving right through school 
versity first took root and 


widest sense as at 
life up to the 

quickly obtained great popularity. The most 
incontrovertible practical reason which led to 


the rapid acceptance of the principle of co- 


education was that it made it possible for 
smaller places to have schools of their own 
The first coeducational school in Finland was 
u‘e Secondary School for 
opened in 1881 at Helsinki. 
1918 


Boys and Girls 
Finally the State 
secondary schools 


formed complete 


out of existing schools or higher classes for 
boys’ and girls’ schools, thus adding to its 
educational system a new category, the State 
The 
educational schocis is now about double that 


coeducational lyceum. number of co- 
of separate schooijs for boys and girls. 

In 1920 there were 154 secondary schools 
26,000 pupils as against 231 in 1939 
with about 54,000 pupils. Of the 231, 187 
were Finnish and 44 Swedish. 


with 


But schools did not change only in number 
New 


buildings are modern in construction. 


Methods of teaching have improved. The 
use made of literature in teaching the Finnish 
language is now greater than before. Of the 


foreign languages English has been introduced 
as a voluntary alternative to German and 
French. In the matriculation examination, 
failure in one paper, other than the essay in 
the mother tongue, may be compensated by 
The 


increase in the number of candidates, as those 


extra ability shown in the other papers. 


who pass the matriculation examination are 
called, the growth in the number of women, 
and the complete modern 


victory of over 


classical studies are all clearly evident. 
Finland’s Universities 


Finland has three universities, a State 
Helsinki and two private uni- 


Turku. The University of Hel- 


university at 


versities at 


The University of Helsinki. 


by NAARRRA ) Sedmrice 
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sinki Was I led at Turku, the old capital, 
in 1640, and moved to Helsinki, the new 
capital, IS28. It has five faculties 


theology, law, medicine, philosophy, and 


agriculture-forestry. The faculty of phi- 
losophy is divided into a _ history-philology 
section and a mathematics-natural 
Attached to the 


institute for the 


science 
section. university is a 
gymnastic education of 
teachers of gymnastics. Students also have 
opportunity to study art, including painting 
offered in 


Lectures at the university are 


Finnish and Swedish. 

The Academy of Turku, the older of the 
private universities, was opened in 1919, with 
Swedish as the language of instruction, It 
also has five faculties: bumanities, political 


science, theology, techno-chemical sciences, 
and mathematics-natural science. 

The University of Turku, the second pri- 
1922, with 


Finnish as the language of instruction, It 


vate university, was opened in 


has a faculty of humanities and a faculty of 
mathematics-natural science. 


The 


Helsinki was opened in 


University of Finland at 
1879 through reor- 
technical founded 
It is a State institu- 


technical 
ganization of a school 
about 20 years earlier. 
tion with departments of architecture; engi- 
neering for road and waterway construction 
mechanical 


work and agricultural technics; 


engineering with sections for machine con- 


struction, electrotechnics, and industry; 


chemistrv with a section for mining; and 
surveying. 

The institutions of higher education include 
also the Finnish Commercial College and the 
Swedish Institute with a college section at 
Helsinki, the Commercial College affiliated 
with the Academy of Turku, the School of 
Social Science at Helsinki, and the Agricul- 
tural Training College at Jirvenpé for the 
training of agricultural teachers. 

As a result of the Russian invasion many 
schools and cultural institutions were partly 
destroyed. Among them the Technical Uni- 
versity at Helsinki with its costly equipment 
and valuable badly damaged. 
But we hope that a benign and merciful future 
will help us to rebuild and restore these losses 


library was 


soon, 


Personnel Recruited 


A 9-page mimeographed circular contai"- 
ing a list of civil-service examinations held 
from 1932 through 1939 from 
United States Department of the Interior has 


which the 


recruited its personnel is available free from 
the Division of Information, U. 8. Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
trance salaries range from $1,020 for a fish 


culturist apprentice to $6,500 for a psychia- 


or ' 
rhe en- 


trist in St. Elizabeths Hospital. 





_ Plans for School Finance 


West Virginia's Plan 


by Timon Covert. Specialist in School Finance 


te - * For the school year 1927-28 approx 
imately 8 percent of the funds. used 
by the public schools of West Vir- 





ginia ' came from State-wide sources; 
in 1937-38 the corresponding percentage was 
approximately 55. This 
crease in State support for public schools was 


extraordinary 
one result of a general revision of the State’s 
plan for school administration and finance 
which began in 1932. Previous to that time 


revenues for the schools had been raised 
chiefly by general property taxes levied in th 
respective local school districts. Since then a 
considerable part of public-school expense has 
been carried by the State using ot! 
taxes. 


Revising the Plan 


Why was the revision made?—-When the ef 
fects of the industrial depressio 
schools of the State, a problem of long standing 


reached the 


became acute, demanding the attention of 
lawmakers. It was the 


from extremes in the distribution of revenue 


problem resulting 
producing ability among the school districts of 
a State in the absence of adequate provision 
for equalizing school costs. In this and other 


respects the problem was similar to those 
existing in a number of States 
The West Virginia public-school system 


consisted, previous to the revision, of 55 weak 
county systems and about 450 rather inde- 
pendent local school districts within the coun- 
ties. Funds from State-wide sources were 
provided for the publie schools by 
tional provision and by 
However, as stated in the preceding 
graph, the major burden of school support 
was carried by local taxnayers. It was neces- 
sary in some districts to levy excessively high 


constitu- 
action 


legislative 


para- 


rates of taxes and even then sufficient revenue 
was not 
facilities. 

Regarding the financial problem facing the 
schools, State superintendent of free schools, 
William C. Cook, in addressing the constitu- 
tional commission in Charleston on April 18, 
1930, stated: “I will say that we are 
convinced, and have been for years, that ther: 
should be some radical changes in the present 
method of financing education. It is simply 
preposterous to expect a State whose wealth 
is as unevenly distributed as is the wealth of 
West Virginia to have a uniform system of 
education when we are raising 92 percent of 


produced for minimum school 


firmly 





the school revenues from property taxes 
assessed on local districts.” 
1 The basic information for this article was supplied 


R. E. Hyde and Mrs. Kathleen Kerwood, of the West Vir- 
ginia State Department of Education 


294 


lax limitation amendment In order to im- 
prove the provisions for levying property taxes 
and give relief to those who had been paying 
excessively high rates, a constitutional amend- 
ment was enacted in November of 1932. That 
amendment divided property into four classes 
for taxing. purposes and fixed a maximum rate 
for each class As a result of this amendment 
with its limitation on tax rates, the income 
from property taxes in a number of localities 
was reduced to such an extent that it imme- 
diately became necessary for the State to pro- 
vide additional funds for the schools from 
other sources of revenue and to effect econo- 
mies in school administration. 


As one 


remedial step, the legislature enacted a law in 


County school district law of 19388. 


1933 which abolished all existing school dis- 
tricts and in their place made of each county 
a school district; that is, all territory, rural and 
urban, of each of the 55 counties of the State 
inder the 
district. 


for school purposes separate from the county 


new law constitutes a single school 
There is no independent taxing unit 
in any instance. This step was taken in the 
interest of economy and efficiency in school 


administration 


Provisions for Raising School Revenues 
By. constitutional provisions.—Certain in- 
comes from State-wide sources, by constitu- 
tional provisions, are paid into a fund for 
annual distribution to the public schools now 
as they were before the adoption of the revised 
plan These include the proceeds of an annual 
poll tax of $1 upon certain inhabitants of the 
State, the income from a permanent school 
fund of $1,000,000, the proceeds of certain 
State. fines, and the receipts from forfeited and 
delinquent lands. 

By legislative 


the legislature to levy State taxes, in 


provisions.—The constitution 
authorizes 
addition to those provided directly by it, and 
otherwise provide fcr public-school . support. 
Accordingly, 
allocates to the 


legislation has been enacted 


which schools the 


public 
revenues from the following sources: Interest 
on State moneys on deposit, State taxes on 
marriage and certain other licenses, taxes on 
and income from other sources 
State for public-school purposes 
In addition 


chain stores, 
paid to the 
and not otherwise appropriated. 
to the 
and service tax is levied for the benefit of the 


foregoing sources, a consumers’ sales 


publie schools, but the proceeds are placed in 
the State’s general fund from which the legis- 
lature makes appropriations for. public educa- 
tion. The income from the latter source for 


the school year 1937-38 was $8,484,640.97, 


while the total appropriatior that year 
was $13,327,600. 
The law authorizes counties to levy school 


rate which may be 


The 
levied is fixed by law for each of the four 


taxes. maximum 
the con- 

Within these 
rates for each 


classes of property, as established by 
stitutional amendment of 1932. 
limitations the specified tax 

county are determined annually by the county 
board of education, but such rates to be 
effective must have been approved by the tax 
Higher 


those stated in the law may be 


commissioner. maximum rates than 
ley ied for not 
so authorized by 60 


ealled for 


to exceed 3 years wher 


percent of the voters at an election 
the purpose. 
The following amounts indicate the relative 


significance of the different sources of the 

revenues for public education in the State for 

1937-38: 

From the Federal Government for vocationa 
and rehabilitation educat 


$257, 127.00 


From the State government 
1. Balance on hand July 1, 1937 168, 963. 00 
2. Earmarked or allocated t 
Poll tax $247, 603. 90 
Fines ; 114, 839. 25 
Permanent school fund 19, 196. lf 
Licenses $29, 733. 45 
Chain store taxes 120, 711. 00 | 
Delinquent lands 72, 742. 67 
All other 51, 232. 67 
986, 059. 10 
3. Legislative appropriation 13, 327, 600. 00 
From the county school district 
1. Net balance on hand 
1937 14,4 00 
2. Proceeds of taxe 4 612, 995. OO 
.. Tax sales, redemptions, « 863, 036. Of 
$. Miscellaneous (include 
tion, Insurance, et 69, 121. OO 
11, 159, 563. 00 


Apportionment of State School Funds 

Funds provided by the State of West Vir- 
ginia for her public schools for any given year 
constitute a single fund designated, the Gen- 
eral School Fund. This fund in 1937-38 was 
used for two general purposes: First, for the 
expenses of State school administration and 
supervision including payment for county su- 
pervision and, second, for apportionment to 
the publie schools. 

The appropriation act of 1937 specified 
definite amount for each of the following pur- 
1938: 


9» 


poses for the vear ended June 30, 
A. State school administration and supervision: 
1. For the State board 


(a) Salaries and expenses of the board. 


f education 


$23, 565 


(b) Vocational education administration 50, 825 } 
(c) Rehabilitation education administra- 
tion... : a 26, 735 
2. For the State department of education... 105, 600 ' 
3. For part payment of the salaries of the 55 ; 
county school superintendents ake 65, 000 


Y , 9 , 
Concluded on page < 17 


’ 
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5, 735 


5, 600 


5, 000 


940 


Residential Training School 


Blossom Hill 


by M. LaVinia Warner. Superintendent 


Located the country, on an 83 


Organized in 1914 as a ‘‘Home for Girls,’’ it 
isnow a residential training school for socially 


maladjusted girls adolescent age who 


hecause of their serious behavior difficulties 
are committed 1 ts care by the juvenile 
court. It is « 1 and financed by the city 
of Cleveland and inder the general admin- 
istration of the department of public health 
and welfare \ L.dministration and school 


building and attractive cottages con- 


stitute its living urters 
The school has a dailv ec upacity of Rp girls 
residence, and it has , addition more than 


200 nonresident girls out in the community 


inder the direct ipervision of its social 


service department Che nonresident girls 
are those who have been at: the school, and 
after taking the training it offers have been 
placed on jobs, or are again attending the 


regular day s« rr some special vocational 


center 
1ll-Professional Staff 


Blossom Hill School provides an all-pro- 
fessional staff, certified as teachers by the 
State of Ohio Kach of its four cottage 
groups is under the guidance of a “social 
teacher’ who directs the social activities of 
the girls. She lives, eats, and makes merry 
with ther She guides them in developing 
proper social attitudes, good judgment, and 
in life adjustment Each cottage also pro- 
vides a teacher trained in home economics, 
who directs the girls in the preparation and 
serving of their meals Girls are assigned to 
the cottage kitchens for their cooking classes 
and to the dining rooms for class instruction 
The white 


lecorated in bright colors, 


d in tearoom work. 
painted kitchens 
are equipped tl 


in serving Al 


modern electric ranges, 
refrigerators, and other supplies which make 
class work delightful, educative, and prac- 
tical; while the white uniforms of the students 
of the cooking classes and the bright colors 
that mark the dresses of the girls in the serv- 
ing classes add much to the dignity and attrac- 
tiveness of cottage life and training. 

A contract with the Cleveland Board of 
Education places Blossom Hill School under 
the supervision of the city superintendent’s 
Office through the department of special 
education The public-school 
Visit the schoo] 


supervisors 
the same capacity in which 
other school of the city. 
education furnishes books 


-+ 


hey serve any 


The city be yard 
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acre } t the hills of Brecksville, 
Ohio t miles south of the city of 
ss Cleve 1, is Blossom Hill School 





One of the flower gardens where there is no routine to spoil the freedom of mind and 


enjoyment which the out-of-doors provides. 


and classroom supplies including paper, 
pencils, mental and educational test blanks, 
art and handicraft materials, and garden 
plants. Four teachers are assigned by the 
board of education to Blossom Hill School, 
the others being supplied by the department 
of public health and welfare. All, however, 
live at the school and are on the same profes- 
sional status with comparable teaching 
assignments. 

This plan of cooperation places Blossom 
Hill unmistakably on the basis of a “‘school.”’ 
Students are given credit by the board of 
education for all of the instruction received. 
The average age of a girl when admitted is 
15 years and 5 months. The Ohio law re- 
quires that all children be in school until they 
reach the age of 18, unless they have com- 
pleted the eighth grade and have secured out- 
side employment or are definitely employed 
at home; in such cases they may be given 
work or home permits. It is logical, therefore, 
that wherever the girl may be studying—in 
the public day school or in the public resi- 
dential school for the socially maladjusted- 
the work she does should be recognized by all 
concerned as a part of her school program, 
with interchange of records and ef credits as 
she goes from one to the other. Moreover, 
the girls who have been committed to Blossom 
Hill by the juvenile court have the satisfaction 
of being in a “school” rather than on a “‘farm”’ 
or in a “home.’’ This means a great deal to 
adolescents who have reached the age when 


Their re- 
sponsiveness alone pays for expense incurred 
When 


they enter other schools or are placed on jobs, 


they are sensitive on this point 
to make the plan work effectively. 


they have learned to be proud of their close 
association with a professional staff, members 
of which have taught them not only the facts 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic, but also 
the things they need to know for happy life 
adjustment and for participation in a working 
world 


Busy Learning 


Because many of the girls come from broken 
homes and are dependent as well as delinquent, 
they must be prepared to be economically in- 
dependent as soon as possible. The voca- 
tional program is therefore so organized that 
every activity of the school is made a part 
of the training for which the girls receive school 
credit. From the time the social teacher 
wakens the girls in the morning until she 
wishes them all a goodnight, they are busy 
learning. For example, their household cot- 
tage assignments in the early morning 
making beds, polishing floors, arranging furni- 
ture—serve as laboratory work for the house 
hold science class, which meets at 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon. How to avoid social clashes 
with their fellow studénts, how to work and 
live helpfully with dthers, and how to follow 
instructions, are items of equal importance 
with their daily cottage and school assign- 
ments, and these are ever present problems. 











Most of all, the girls are learning poise, self- 
confidence, and self-respect. 
is an organized program for learning creditable 
social behavior and for developing practical 
job efficiency. 

The school is thus a social and 
clinic devoted to the discovery of a girl's devel- 
opmental possibilities and vocational interests 
When she is ready for such work, 
opportunity to go out on what is 
“work-experience job,” 
serving at 
These opportunities add to her financial ac- 
count as well as to her happiness. If Blossom 
Hill School cannot provide her with as much 
training as she should have in 
field, plans are made for her to enter another 


The entire day 


vocational 


she is give! 
termed a 
earing for children, 


dinner, and ‘similar activities 


a particular 


public school or a private vocational training 


center in the city, where she car 
study in her chosen work. 


continue 


Fields of Instruction 


The average school grade of the girls wher 
admitted to Blossom Hill School is 9 B, and 
hence the general school program can be placed 
on a high-school basis. Besides cooking and 
serving there are classes in sewing and cos- 
tume designing, laundry and care of clothing, 
personal regimen, personal hy 
elementary arithmetic for the lower grades 
and budget making for 
social and general science, household science, 
cosmetology, practical arts 
work, woodcraft, needlework, 

the like), and fine arts. There 
commercial training in which girls not onl) 
learn typing, but also the operation of. the 
school’s switchboard 
office assistants. 
music. The choir sings for the 
ices and accepts many singing 
for other churches. 
mand for appearances before various groups 


) 
giene, English, 


the higher grades, 


including metal 
painting, and 


is also 


some 


WOrkK as general 


and 
There is an abundance of 
Sunday serv- 
engagements 


The glee club is in de 


in greater Cleveland and for radio programs 
Religious instruction has its place through the 
services held each Sunday. 

A registered nurse heads the health depart- 
ment. She teaches classes in child care, first 
aid, and home nursing. groups in 
horticulture, floriculture, and gardening, with 
which the 4-H Club is associated. There is 
no routine here to spoil the freedom of mind 
and enjoyment which the out-of-doors pro- 


There are 


vides. Every class is accredited in the other 
Cleveland schools. 
Social Experiences 
All groups are organized on an individual 
basis. -For example, a _ girl the tenth 


grade and one in the sixth may be assigned to 
the same class; each goes her own pace and is 
instructed and assisted as required. 

There is much play and recreation, w 
dancing, hiking, swimming, coasting, driving 
through the park, picnic days, and whatever 
meets the approval of the recreationa! director 
or the social teachers. 
tures have their part in the program. 


Special holiday fea- 
During 





winter months the emphasis is on table and 
parlor games, through which the girls learn 


to entertain others as well as themselves in 


their leisure time, with consequent less like- 


lihood of facing the necessity of seeking enter- 
tainment on the streets when they return to 


their parents’ homes or establish homes of 


their ow! \ well-conducted library receives 
books from the Cuyahoga County Library as 


well as through gifts from friends and. ciubs. 


The girls read an average of four books per 
month 
The school provides its own 16-millimete1 


sound projector, which gives both entertain- 


ment and instruction through films secured 


from the State department of education and 
from various private concerns. Regular movie 


features are shown occasionally through the 


operator's union. Trips to the movies, the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, art museum, 
playhouse, entertainments provided by de- 


the ,like, all 


part in the general plan for the social guidance 


partment stores and have their 
of the girls 

Various women’s clubs in greater Cleveland 
contribute much to the social experiences of 
the students. Quite often the girls are enter- 
tained at at club’s headquarters and seldom a 


month goes by without a visit at the school 


from a group of women who listen to the songs” 


if the glee club, have tea with the girls, and 
stroll through the campus and cottages, with 
acting as hostesses. Individual! 


the girls 


friendships are made at these times which 
continue through correspondence as well as 
visits. These contacts compliment a girl and 
do much to raise her social standard, self-re- 
spect, and confidence in her future. 

The entire program centers around the social 
the 


wears her own clothing, or 


individual. Each girl 


if she has little or 


development oF 


none, is given some for her Own, and is made 


responsible for its care. ~Straggly and unruly 


PA ’ 


Informal guidance in the living room—games, reading, music, conversation, 


work. 





hair is given a permanent wave. rhis little 
for some girls than g 
linical psychologist or the 
Dental refractions, 
glasses fitted if necessary, an ilred medi- 


cation, contacts with the psychiatrist, Clinica] 


item alone does more 
dozen trips to the e 
psychiatrist. work, 
y req 
psychologist, and many individual confer. 
ences with the social teachers are all given due 
emphasis. 


Case Data 


Psychometric examinations are made either 
clinie at the 
a girl is considered for 


in the public schools or in the 
juvenile court before 
admittance to Blossom Hill School. A social 
history has been gathered by the social worker 
the girl has 
been, which is supplemented by a report from 
the Many of the girls have 
been examined by a psychiatrist at the juvenile 


in the agency under whose care 


court worker. 
court before they are admitted, and in many 
cases such contacts continue throughout the 
the Hill has 


the benefit of information concerning previous 


stay at school Thus Blossom 


social life and difficulties of the girl, as well as 
her family situatior 

These data and social histories are kept in 
individual folders, and additions 
from #he weekly summaries of the teachers, 
reperts Of pS chological and psychiatric inter. 
all the 


are made 


views, and contacts which school’s 


social worker has with the family, interested ' 


persons, and with the girl herself. 
kept of 
and 


A daily record is 


student, 


personal 


showing her success progress 
This is discussed frequently with her and she 
is aided and encouraged as the case might 
demand. 


the girl’s training, and every effort is made to 


Social progress is closely related to 


sound 


All 


on a psychological and vo- 


filed i 


place it 


cational basis. information is 


each ; 


chronological order for reference in the per- 


sonal record of social development. 


and fancy 


This is the social teacher’s classroom. 
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Learning to cook in the cottage kitchen. 


School and Cottage Government 


The entire fac ilty of the school holds a 


conference on each Monday morning, at which 
are discussed administrative policies, girls’ 
cases, and points of professional interest. On 
the same evening the social teacher in each 


] 


cottage leads a conference with the girls, pre- 
senting items ch have been brought up in 
the faculty meeting that morning, as well as 


other policies pertaining to government i 


the cottage and to the school as a whole. 
The student president, selected monthly by 
the girls, calls to order the cottage meetings, 
and minutes are written by the student secre- 
tary, who is selected in the same way. 

A student cottage hostess assists in guiding 
cottage life, along with three student assist- 
ants—a first, a second, and a third, chosen 
monthly by the social teacher—and a student 
librarian. In this way every girl has the 
opportunity of being a student officer one or 
more times during her stay at. the school. 
Each week sees an honor list posted, showing 
the names of the girls who have made good 
records for the week. No physical punish- 
ment, restraint, or loss of privilege is used as 
adisciplinary measure. Cases of misbehavior 
are handled as Pps} chological problems through 
individua] conferences and treatment. 


The Goal 


The girl remains at the school from 9 
months to 2 or more years depending upon 


her needs. She is committed by the juve- 
nile court until she is 21 and remains under 
supervision until then and sometimes long 


after, because of the friendly contacts which 
have been established with the members of 
the staff. We believe that one of the most 
important factors conducive to such a rela- 
tionship in any school is the high level of 
Whether 


qualifications among the teachers. 
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employed for academic, social, or vocational 
activities, the teacher must have good intelli- 
gence, poise, good judgment, pleasing per- 
She should 
know the psychology of normal adolesence 


sonality, and emotional stability. 
and of maladjusted personalities. Regard- 
less of the subject which she is to teach, in 
which it is assumed that her preparation is 
of high type, her chief aim is to guide the girls’ 
thinking and acting into socially accepted 
channels, and to help her to find a respected 
place for herself in the social and vocational 
life of the community. 


* 


- re . . . 
West Virginia’s Plan 
Concluded from page 294 


B. Apportionment to the public schools 
1. General aid 
2. Equalization aid 
3 vocational education 41, 437 


$12, 100, 000 
2 1, 892, 767 
Special aid 


Total . 14, 305, 929 
Funds for State administration and super- 
The work of the State board of edu- 
cation is closely integrated with that of the 


vision. 


State superintendent of free schools, since the 
superintendent is the executive officer of the 
board. County school superintendents, al- 
though selected by the respective county 
boards of education, are paid in part from 
the State’s general school fund. 

Funds for general aid to the public schools.— 
State funds are provided for the payment of 
the basic salaries of all public-school teachers 
for an 8-month term. (The appropriation for 
1938 provided for approximately 8% months.) 
For determining the number of teachers the 
law provides: 


? Law provided that any remaining amount in the State’s 
general school fund be used for this purpose. 


I tot imber of needed (elementary) 


teachers in anv district (county) Shall be de- 
termined by dividing the number Of pupils in 
average daily attendance during the preceding 
year by 18, in districts with an average daily 
attendance of 1 to 5 per square mile; by 22, in 
districts having an average daily attendance 
of 6 to 9 per square mile; by 25 in districts 
having an average attendance of 10 to 19 per 
square mile; by 30, in districts having an 
average daily attendance of 20 to 29 per 
square mile; and by 35, in districts with an 
average daily attendance of 40 or more per 
square mile.”’ 

The law provides salary schedules for de- 
termining the amount of State funds necessary 
to meet the basic salary costs as follows: In 
elementary schools the monthly pay is 390, 
$85, $75, $70, or $55 and in secondary schools 
it is $110, $90, or $80 depending upon qualif- 
cation. 

Funds Jor 
equalize school costs among the county school 


equalization aid.—In order to 


districts the law provides a second fund. It 
is for apportionment to any district in which 
there are insufficient funds from all local 
sources, including the proceeds of the maxi- 


mum tax levy, combined with the cone 
I 


State aid to maintain school for the minimu 

term. In order to determine what amount is 
necessary to maintain school, the State super- 
intendent is authorized to establish a founda- 
tion program and its cost. The superintend- 
ent does this as follows: Having determined 
the number of the supervisory staff, the maxi- 
mum salary of superintendents, principals, 
and special teachers, the cost of the founda- 
tion program is determined by taking the cost 
of instruction as 75 percent of the total cost. 

Funds for special aid.—A considerable part 
of the expense for vocational education is car- 
ried as a part of the regular school program. 
However, the amount of $41,437 was reported 
as special aid for this type of education for 
the year. 

The revision in the plan for school adminis- 
tration and finance which took place in West 
Virginia was brought about in record time and 
its effect upon public-school support has been 
significant. The undertaking illustrates in a 
striking way how the people of an American 
Commonwealth, when confronted with a seri- 
ous difficulty in government, can apply reme- 
dial legislation to their problems in an orderly 
and expeditious way. 


Forum Reprints 


The Scnoo. Lire Forum series, which was 
completed for this year in the June issue, will 
be off the press within a, few weeks as a reprint 
and a copy will be available upon request to 
the U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
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Department of Agriculture 





( 
by Walton C. John, Specialist in Higher Education ave 
he 
ex] 
to 
[Its personnel in les 67,478 full-time em- istration, Assistant Administrator of Farm Joe: 
ees, 15,455 part-time employees, and Security Administration, Special Adviser to sen 
10,531 ee erative emplovees Of these, the Secretary, and the Staff Assistant in Ad- pre 
12,000 are located in Washington in the re- ministrative Management I tne Forest wh 
irch laboratories and on experimental farms, Service. | iss 
ind other local offices The director. of the (rraduate School is t10) 
This Department has’ developed an ex- A. F. Woods, former lirector of scientific { tha 
tensive program for the purpose of increasing work in the Department of Agriculture and reli 
e efficiency of its personnel through. a di- also former president of the University of aca 
sitv of educational and training activities. Maryland. The director is assisted by six 
1938 mor than 250 organized or formal assistant directors designated to have charge 
g projects as well as a much larger of the following subject-matter groups 
imber of formal training projects were I. Mathematics and physical science 
carried oO! t this purpose in view These Il. Social science ( 14 
projects have bee carried on with certain ex IT] siological science are 
eptions during, the regular hours. The train- IV. Economies In 
ng programs cluded staff meetings and . Personnel training. Oc 
Henry A. Wallace. onferences for executives and supervisors, VI. Language and literatur gra 
iars and conferences for experienced 
scientists and technicians, training on the job ee ae 
laborers, CCC enrollees and beginning 
* ¥*% ¥* The establishment of the Depart | — lhe school is a nonprofit institution sup- ' 
ment of Agriculture dates back to ported mainly by tuition fees It has never De 
President Lincoln who approved an = : ; received Federal appropriations. Its finan- me 
ek @0 Coeseress establishing th: he (, raduate School cial management is entirely separate from and te 
Department May 15, 1862. However, the independent of the budget of the Department a 
Department did not become an executiv [he Graduate School of the Department of but it oe to 7 I — vy of Agriculture, * 
branch of the Government until 1889 under Agriculture was organised in 1921. ‘by Sec- The Government seein ic provides space, the 
President Cleveland. Its function as dé 4 : fe lights, and other necessary facilities and makes r 
retary Henry C. Wallace, the father of the Swear oa a lib 
scribed in the act of 1862 “‘is to acquire and ie Mei Un cialis Bae Bian available the libraries and neqnnegaeaes used. i. 
diffuse among the people of the United States establishment of the school is derived from ee Se a lect a4 or ef are carried on 
useful information on subjects connected witl oint resolution April 12, 1892 (27 Stat. 395 alter Government Closing hours lak 
agriculture in the most general and compri ind the act of Congress of March 3, 1901 (31 So 
hensive sense of the word, and to procure, —_gtat. 1010-1039) providing that “facilities for Subjects Taught tio 
propagave and distribute among th« people dy and research in Government depart- Go 
new and valuable seeds and plants.”’ sents dnl tin utcrdiod to ecianiiiie taviatian, More specifically the Graduate School pro- | i 
The head of this Departm: nt is the secre tors and to duly qualified individuals and vides graduate courses as well as a smaller me 
tary of Agriculture who is assisted by th sic iia: wii walls ot iin taedin olf number of supporting undergraduate courses, 
Under Secretary and Assistant Secretary and the departments and bureaus may prescribe.” altogether about 200 in number, in the follow- 
the directors of the several divisions. The EN ag Sigh A RE cstablishine mongol ing general subjects; namely, accounting, 
; Department is a research and service institu- sdileaed at tadtee Dien (eeu obet ts ec. 520). botany, chemistry, economics, editing, English, 
tion for the general welfare A principal job is English literature and drama, engineering, 19 
to help the farmer, primarily, in solving his Pane ta ora geography, history, languages, mathematical oy 
problems of production, of marketing, of farm preparation for statistics, management, me- vil 
organization, of land tenure, and land utiliza The Graduate School is administered by a teorology, soil conservation, philosophy, psy- de 
tion. It also serves the urban consumer. lirector under the general supervision of the chology, sociology, social and legal studies, i 
All these services which have developed over Department’s Director of Personnel, who is speech, writing... The undergraduate courses an 
a long period of time depend on coordinated also chairman ‘of the school’s general admin- include clerical and secretarial work, short- a 
research in the physical, the biological, and the istration board. The board at present in- hand and stenotypy development, graphic Pi 
social sciences. In general the Department cludes, beside the Director of Personnel, the presentation; miscellaneous subjects including 
may be said to function under five heads Director of Research, the chiefs of the Bureaus basic photography, extension education, ex- 
(1) Research; (2) Planning; (3) Education; of Agricultural Economies, Agricultural Chem- tension methods, glass blowing, mineralogy; | 
(4) Action; and (5) Regulation. These func stry and Engineering, and Plant Industry, descriptive and determinative, and quanti- / 

# tions result in action on the material sources ind the Governor of the Farm Credit Admin- tative micro-organic analysis. In addition bu 
of supply and in various measures to imprové ; to these subjects, general lectures are given ) an 
the rewards of the farmer and to insure at bengal Ryde oo oh ~ p Cees PupeemnENee SF AGS from time to time by outstanding experts. ho 
adequate supply of agricultural products for ’ ne . ee ' ‘ oa grt cre Bing = Last year a series of five lectures were given on co 
home consumption and export Rev. 194( The Problems of Personality and another oe 

i 
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1 of the 
Nutritional 


Undergraduate Courses 


Certair ind vduate courses are made 
yvaliable to ti eed them in order to 
he eligible for 1 graduate courses It is 
expected, howe t t students will endeavor 
to complete t lergraduate programs at 
local or other oe Students must pre- 
sent 15 standar ts of high-school work as 
prereqguisit¢ IO! lergraduate courses. for 
which credit ‘ red (One semester credit 
is granted for hours of work in addi- 
tion to re eparatio Other courses 
that are cla service character 
relatir to tra O the ob are not given 


academ c ere 


The Faculty 


The L¢ t Graduate School includes 
140 teacher a tructor rhe majority 
are recognized alists that are emploved 


Several teachers from 


eal univers e€ parc-time service to the 


Educational Facilities 


Students ha iilable the library of the 


De partment of Agri ilture which has approxi- 


mately 400,000 mes The Social Science 
Reading Room belonging to one of the special 
divisions of the rary is open every evening 


till 9 o’ elo addition to the depart- 
mental librar ere are available to students 
the Library of Congress and many. other 


libraries, must laboratories, and other 


educational ce 


The 50 classrooms, lecture rooms, and 
laboratories art vated principally in the 
South Building of the Department. Addi- 
tional quarters are found in several other 


Government lings. The school is 


equipped witl necessar\ 


classroom equip- 


ment and apparat 
Student Body 
The enrollment of the Graduate School in 


$,500 Of these over 


De partment of 


1938-39 was nearly 
2,000 were from the Avri- 
culture, 1,600 were from other Government 
departments or offices, and 168 were from other 


Attend- 
employees of the Depart- 


universities, colleges, and schools. 
ance on the pa 
ment is voluntary and is on their own time 
and at their o expense 

Scholastic Credits 


School does not grant degrees, 
but it grants graduate credit to students who 
are qualified, that is, the students first must 
degree from an accredited 
collegs necessary as a number of 


student apply the work done at the Graduate 


Vumber 10 


Volume 25. 


School toward programs taken at other col 
leges or universities. ‘“‘Students are expected 
to arrange their programs in advance with. the 
institution in which they are registered or 
where they plan to register for a degree. 
Except in certain upper undergraduate courses 
approved as a part of the program, under- 
graduate courses may be required without 
credit. Each 
transcript of his 


student must file an official 


collegiate record. The 
record must show the satisfactory completion 
of an undergraduate major in the subject 
chosen for specialization in the Graduate 
School.” 


Recognition of Work 


The certificates of credit for courses taken 
in certain fields have been accepted by leading 


institutions of the country. 


The Weather Bureau 
Training Program 
< = =- < 


For many years the Weather Bureau has 
served the general public including interests 
of national importance such as shipping, agri- 
culture, and power utilities. In view of recent 
advances in meteorology and the techniques 
relating to this science, which have been 
greatly stimulated by the rapid development 
of air transportation, a special training pro- 
gram was set up in the United States Weather 


S. Department of Agriculture Buildings. 


Bureau ji 1939. The 


especially for emplovees of the Weather Bu- 


program is designed 


reau and is not open to the public 
There are three phases of this training 


program. 


First Phase 


The first phase of training is carried on in 
cooperation with several leading universities, 
ach year up to 10 employees are carefully 
selected for the purpose of taking advanced 
training in meteorology at the cooperating 
institutions, as authorized in the act of Con- 
June 7, 1938, creating the Civil 
Authority. The 


pays all expenses of these students 


TTeSS of 


Aeronautics Government 
Selection 
is made out of approximately 250 applicants 
already in the Weather Bureau. The course 


ot study occupies l vear 


Second Phase 


The second phase of training is carried on 
through regional technical conferences. One is 
held in Washington and another in Chicago. 
These conferences which are 10 to 11 weeks in 
length are attended by groups of 20 employees 
of the Bureau that are brought in from field 
stations. The purpose of these conferences is 
to place all new techniques on weather fore- 
casting and weather analysis before the groups 
and to train them in their use. At the same 
time the men can bring up special probleme 
affecting their stations for discussion The 
daily program of these conferences is intensive, 


7 hours each dav is given to the work, involv- 











} | 
selection is based ( ! il lor gen. Ci 


eral fitness for the wor | 
There is an aVETAg f eight tructors to 


each camp 





The. method u ractica lcmonstra- 

tions following a we gal ed] gram. An 

important element of the tra ng the devel- 

opment Of a sens I ) ty; an alert- 

ness, in order to be prepared for a fire large 

or. small and at any time day or night 

Theoretical training goes hand it hand with 

planned demonstrat ater handbooks of 
nstruction are give { the trainee } edu 
it s 
Schools for Overhead Training Th 
. gail 
This training for fire bosses, men who ow 
have charge of the fight against large fires, / | 
The methods used the study of fire. atit 
control handbooks and the use of case methods thr 
and simulated situations he latter may thr 
involve visiting the location of. old fires and | ma 
the discussion of the principles that should be { stu 
ised on such occasio th suggestions as to sest 
more effective precedu me 
About 300 men each vear are taught the | edu 
ise and quick installation of portable radios, } the 
These are used in keeping in contact with the | bro 
efforts made to overcome the fires and also in | bon 
we keeping in touch with airplanes which are used mu 

in observing the action of the fire and the work 

Students in a course on weather forecasting. of the fighters. In 1 connection MAps are 

made of the affected area The whole pro- | ] 
ing lectures, discussions, and plotting of weath each camp The employment of the men is gram of training is somewhat analagous to Res 
er reports according to the latest method on a temporary basis. The period of employ- regular military warfare where strategy and ton 
The work of each day is summarized and r ment averages 4 months in length, and men men are brought to bear on the particular : Sta 
viewed by a member of the staff are rect ted from the regional areas. The Concluded on page dV4 gra. 
| the 
Third Phase A student consulting Director Woods of the Graduate School. Mis 


ao 


The third phase of the training is carried o1 


- 


through a correspondence course to be avail 
able to all subprofessional and professional 
employees of the Weather Burea 

The head of the training program is C. G 
Rossby, Assistant Chief for Research and 
Education of the Weather Burea 


ePteetretagar 





Fire Control Training 
of the Forest Service 





Fire control training is one of the important 
activities of the Forest Service of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture as it is through the body) 
of men trained by the Service that huge losses 
in our timber wealth are checked or averted 

The head of the training work of the Forest 


Service is Peter Keplinger, who is responsibl 
for the coordination of fire control training 
activities. 

Men are assembled in can rr grou] 
training and they are sent to their work sta 
tions throughout the forest area h equal 
nearly one-tenth the total area of the | 
States. There are more than 200 such camp 
each year, about 150 of t Nort 
west. There is an averag : 
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mo. | Conventions and Conferences 


\ssociation for Childhood Education 


study classes were organized to care for various Preparina Teachers for tt 


rt- xx ¥% Act 2,300 members Schools of To- 


ge of ft \ ciatic for Childhood aspects of the topics considered and to assure morrou John W. M. Rothney, University of 
Edu took part during their small enough groups for individual participa- Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., and Chloe |} 
vith oa 1940 tion demonstrated the tion in the dis Names of general Millikan, State Teact Maryville, 


ISSIONS a ners College, 


s of Associatiol it \ conference o1 chairmen and assistants follow the statements Mo 
educatio ( ! as those who attend of each major problem The Studio 
it stop to thi to forward their thinking Improving the Health of School Childrer i ; 
| 2 ; Unusual facilities made this vear’s studio an 
This 1s a profit I vestment Unless this Mary | M irphy, Elizabeth McCormick 
example of a modern activity classroom An 
| gain is invest the da purpose of its Memorial Fund, Chicago, Ill, and Amy 


entire floor of the headquarters hotel was sec- 


owner, the! Hustler, Cooperative School for Teachers, 


tioned off for work in the language arts, the 


res For the s 1 ec ( ear the conference New York, N \ . . 

fre fine and industrial arts and science. Space 
— stimulated ual and group . thinking Providing for Better Personality Adjust- . 

me was provided for showing motion pictures of 
_ through study « s and for the third year ment kthel Kawin, public schools, Glencoe, 


classroom activities and for exhibits of publi- 





mz 


may through first-ha periences with educational ll}, and Margaret Cooper, Illinois Stats 
and , ea cations, charts, and photographs developed hy bd 
ne materials and act ties in a well-equipped Normal University, Normal, Il Topics for ; 
1 be ; , be branch organizations and individual members 
Bee studio. guided expert leaders. General fiv> classes included the following: Teaching 
an - to explain school programs to the public and 
sessions of 1 ention began with ‘an rez. ding and language in relation to pupil needs, . 
: : to help avoid proposed curtailments of 
account of nsibilities for childhood experience and ability; newer practices in the 
the ; kindergartens 
education wl mav be found in the news of ter ching of arithmetic; classification and pro- an 
ea leachers, supervisors, school administrators 
the day and <¢ { with an emphasis upon mc tion practices, records, rating and reports; : . : 
the and members of college faculties, individually 
broadening thy wchers educational oppor- and pupil, parent, teacher relationships as é 
oa and in groups, under expert leadership experi- 
“= tunities beyor school and in the com- they affect behavior } 
sed + ? mented with different kinds of painting and 
a munity Caring More Ade quately for Individual Dif- 
ork po ; ve : modelling materials, constructed and decorated 
yenera esstonms ferences Helen M. Robinson, Orthogeniec 
are a a . musical instruments, composed SONS, made 
a School, University of Chicago, Chicago, Il., 
ITO- | the oper iddress of the conference ‘ : ° stereopticon slides and experime ntal equip- 
a Beciasins biti: ’ and Ruth Updegraff, University of Iowa, ment for science work and joined ela , 
- s thi - tins —_ oO anal 2 4 : 3 en or science 0 rie omnes “asses in 
0 Reading t Educa News from Washing lowa City, lowa; topics for three classes ir- ; ' 
and a Baan conte. Assistant United rhythmic dancing, creative writing and choral 
— wn, , cluded experimental programs for gifted chil- 
States Comm er of Edueation, gave speaking. Self-consciousness was conspic- 


graphic evidence that education does ‘‘make 


the news”’ and sometimes ‘‘makes headlines.” 
Miss Goodyk« t drew illustrations of 
expanding opport ties for the schools by 
interpreting the significance for education of 


such news items as the following: The recent 
White House ( 


Democrac\ the convention on student and 


nference on Children in a 


professor exchange with the Latin-Americar 
countries: current discussions of in-service 
training for ‘ ervice emplovees, and 


a conference employment problems cf 
young wome! 
Specific instances of the teacher's increasing 


educational opportunities were discussed in a 


panel led by Irank Baker, president of the 
Milwaukee Stat Teachers College.. Panel 
members included a teacher in service, a 
student in training, asuperintendent of schools, 


an educator of té hers, &@ parent, a taxpayer, 


an elementary school principal, and a school 
board member. Each brought his individual 


point of view to the discussior 


Study Classes 


At the final session, William G. Carr of the 
National Educat (Association challenged 
association members to manifest a justified 
pride in their profession and to develop a clear 
understanding of what the publie now expects 
and what it might e: pect in leadership from 


our schools 


Under th 3 


ng 9 major problems, 23 
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dren, the exceptional child and remedial 
measures, newer developments in the field of 
mental deficiency and emotional stability. 
Studying Child Development in Relation to 
School Procedure 


of Chicago, Chicago, Lll., and Mamie Heinz, 


Helen L. Koch, University 


publie schools, Atlanta, Ga.; topics for two 
classes included promoting physical develop- 
ment and growth in intelligence and evaluat- 
ing social and religious outcomes of teaching 
Ellen M. 
Oleson, Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, 
il., and Ethel Woolhiser, Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, DeKalb, IIl.; class 


Enriching Your Curriculum. 


topics ineluded the social studies, science, the 
fine arts, and juvenile literature. 

Planning an Elementary School Program for 
KE. T. MeSwain, 


Northwestern. University, Evanston, Ill., and 


Your Own Local Community. 
EKlizabeth Guilfoile, publie schools, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. ; 


munity resources and programs to meet com- 


class topies covered surveys of com- 


munity needs. 

Emphasizing Democratic Procedures in the 
School Situation.—Carleton Washburne, public 
schools, Winnetka, Lll., and Jennie Wahlert 


publie schools, St. Louis, Mo.; class topics 


were concerned with child-teacher and teacher- 
administrator relationships, and local and 
State control of schools. 

Developing a Legislative Program for Your 
School.—Merle Gray, Publie Schools, Ham- 
mond, Ind., and Mary Dabney Davis, United 
States Office of. Education, Washington, D.C 


uous by its absence. Attention was centered 


upon handling new materials, upon new 
techniques of teaching and upon standards for 
evaluating products. Continuing for 3 days, 
the studio gave opportunity for completing 


7 


pieces of work and for experimenting with a 


variety of materials 


Resolutions 


Both the association’s goal to stimulate in- 
dividual teacher growth and an increasing 
awareness on the part of association members 
of the schools’ responsibilities in community 
life are reflected in resolutions adopted by the 
convention 

Living democratically in school emphasized 
opportunities for such living in the classroom 
and on the playground. Providing educational 
opportunities for children reaffirmed the state- 
ment that all children are entitled to educa- 
tional opportunities that fit their needs and 
proposed that members make a special effort 
“to study, evaluate, and when desirable, to 
support local, State and Federal legislative 
measures for children and to stimulate 
citizens to extend educational services for 4- 
and 5-vear old children.” 

Evaluating current practices recognized the 
importance of critically analyzing and evalu- 
ating school procedures. 

The fourth resolution expressed strongly 
the responsibility association members should 


feel for the community in which they work. 














Conventions and Conterenees—t ontinued 


Improving conditions in the « Wi 

are convinced that all adults a . 

bility to make their comm ) 

large, fit places in which c! 

Therefore as individuals a1 

members we will participats . 

local, State and National afl ' 

do with community improve , a - 

operate with other local, State a Nat ' 

organizations concerned w g 

munities more desirable plac . 

ment of children.’’ 

Convention Summaries Vi 

Mimeographed summaries of t rts f 

study class discussions have be: embl 4 

These may be obtained fron 

headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth 8 NW Associat 


Washington, D. C 


issociation Officers 


Zo , 
i i pre | The LsSOC 
ce! List g anothe 


go 7% f the I i State Teachers 
t supervisor of 
i p es and Irene Hirs« 
Stat whers College at 
er tar treasure 
the , e secretar 
4 , 4 ¢ | | ~ |? 
Ca | it conflict 
vu Na il Edueati 
M LIA BNI 1) 


Institute for Edueation by Radio 


ft vea i eache 


* * * Radio in 18 sw 


a larger audience 





reached in 500 
tounding conclusik ( ! 
the Prineeton Radio Surve ‘ Chis 
question for education, Ca ( it ‘ ( erfor! 
radio as successfully as it has 1 print? ( 
To find the current answe t t iest ! i 
nearly 500 educators and isters met 


April 29 at the Eleventh A: titute fo ent 
Education by Radio, in Colw Ohio ist 4 


For their answer I take you t Deshler is t ( 


tL) Toda the are swilt 

e media throug! vhich Europe 
301 [ (nhristianit drama 
mai rad repertou compal 
ed ») ab it Columbus is but 
in 1,200 such radio werkshops 
Cing groups rii¢ ave spr g 
ed State More thar 70. pel 
ive come { eing t t 
Ma i them are ot as large 


is group from Station WLW 
Wallick ballroom for the I t il ses Cin t ts rchestra and chorus 
sion Seating yourself on e few gilt m f Cincinnati College of Musie But 
chairs left you can see over the heads of t I ( idio workshops grow both 
audience to a broad platform at end of n mbers.and in skill with which they 
the room On this platforn I 55 to 40 eat cal radio programs 
young people; some are memb« i hat e is evident in the recordings 
orchestra complete with bra nitted e Institute’s. annual exhibition 
some stand shoulder to shoulde: e chor f recordings of educational radio programs. 
Hovering around them are othe | per ( lranscriptions of 243 programs were entered. 


handling sound effects and product etais Che came from schools and colleges and 
In the center stands a micropho tations i ery part of the Nation. Many 
After a brief speech this ‘“‘trou; goes eal gh standard of excellence in 


the air with a dramatic presentatior [ t riting and 


life of Sidney Lanier. Actors te} i t ( B 


y iL production 


Chey proved that 


roadway, Chicago, and Holly- 


microphone to deliver thei t od , e learned in Spokane, Roanoke, 
competence. The orchestra recto! ring Mad Minneapolis 
in instrumental and chorus transitions 
to the script. As the story 1 produc Other Trends 
tion director, script in hand the if , 
cessive events. In half i tw score What ' rends appeared at the Colum- 
young men and women sp i ng stor , 5 
in the modern radio manne . y—peace among educators 
With this program complet the per- . Droadensvers \t this session more sta- 
formers turn to another program, thi production directors hag d educatior as 
Shubert. Then they pick up their instrume rectors were registered than ever before 
and leave the platform to be succeeded nha the difficulties of using radio 
panel of educators and broadcaster edie — oe icmente-eseenetn 
the analytical spotlight on their performance dueators found that differences of former 
ars ie€iLing away 
Returning to Drama and Musi on 1, education by radio is emerging 
But the important thing is ¢ monstra from its foundation swaddling clothes. This 


tion. Ten years ago educators adio neet fe i 


302 


he Institute 


was. on its 


t : Fur hen. 
va i 8, and 
ul ippor & Trey- 
e or ta 
Third t ocal 
idlo. ¢ \7 Pp bli 
Serv it sroad Walter 
Ur Prest } orted 
us formed £aniza- 
, Appa - vard 
mmunit 1st will 
ie mac inds 
ViliC t dis 
irge tre es 
Fourt ere g ior 
te At a ] red by 
the United States O ition. 40 
rider t fi [nstitut 
snagement t year 
I S pr ) 
| t the broa LZTi- 
ture was ded 
ssions 7 Tian 
some measure I s of edu 
cation. by radio ca the simple 
recitation of subje the agenda by 
the Institute director r staff: School 
broadcasts, resear¢ cational broad- 
casting, broadcasts ore ra ication, re- 
igious educatio1 uppreciation broad- 
casts, science ré ists 1ault education, 
classroom utilizatic I raicasts riting for 


radio, radio product andling controver- 
sial issues, radio workshops, script exchanges, 
recordings for se Is¢ engineering, and 
news and special event roadcasts 

Lyman Bryso1 ened the Institute with a 
lemonstratio1 ol tne Pe pie Platform,’ 
On the following dav ar er demonstration of 
itilization of classr roadcasts was fol- 
owed by an eva ut 1IS¢ . 


William J. Dempsey, Genera ( 


yunsel, 
Federal Communicat s Commission, ad- 
dressed the annual dinner Leonard Power, 
FREC consultant, reported on the rk of the 


Radio 


Federal nmittee; J. 
Wayne Wrightstor otted the course 


of re- 


search in radio; and G Hickoe f NBC 


LICKOCKR OT! 
concluded with a gra ec account - \rope’s 
great battle of words a shortwave 
W L 1 Dow BOouTWELL 
NoTe.—Copies t lir iVailable from 
I tute for Eduea versity 
imt Oh 
Conventior ed y t page 





Sponsors Summer School 


The Institute terna ul Education 
IS Sponsoring @ su er school at Lima, Peru, 
to be held July 5 \ugus } Che stated } 
purpose of the sess s to eet the “increas 
ing desire for mutual derstanding between } 
the Americas.’’ Further information may be ) 


obtained from the Institute, 2 West 


fifth Street, New \ ( 


Forty- 


) 
; 
July 1940 } 
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Conventions and Conferences—t ontinued 


Adult 


(i4 { 000 leader » th 


V\ 


il Man\ ot tte 
he kind of a 


would fun 


i¢ ther parts of the world 

aC I ted out in various 

, that re ent ive forced our pio 
r cra of the Wester 
Her e adulthood. They 
" i i adult eduecatior 
loves 1D e the capacity for 
lealing wit t responsibility which 
av be our America becomes the last 


it adult education 


America ha 1 bel 1 such programs 

{ | craci particularly i 
scandinavia tries It was also empha 
sized that il il process Is put under 
great stra I vhere the techniques 
i propaga i totalitarian control ar 
ised to Ma e publi pPINio! 

M i¢ ( ( { around the prob 
lem of maint ree inquiry, the right to 
think peak the face of con- 
erted and ttempts to use the free- 
loms of an ¢ tive process to confuse and 
VEAKE 4 cle i ) 

D u conterence there were 


Kidueation Association 


even ge , terspersed with sect 
meetings ul phase f adult educatior 
Are} ibald Mac] is! | DOrarial yf gres 
made a most « llenging address in which 
uid part ess we regal! this democ 
racy the cor ction that there are final thing 
for which democracy will fight we can leav 
uur planes unbuilt and our battleships 
paper, Tor ve shall not need them.” Like 
others, he laid heavy responsibility on adult 


lucators for promoting understanding as the 
basis for enlightening convictions 

Commissione! Joh W Studebaker ar 
dressed the general session on New Means of 


Communicatio He presented a proposal for 
a volunteer collaboration of the means of com 
munication and education to focus on the No 
1 problems of our democracy Chis proposal 
he developed in some detail In section groups 
Commissionet 


and luncheon meetings the 


proposal was discussed. In part the Commis 
sioner said 

“Ts there not some way by which these vari 
ous new and powerful instruments of com 
munication which can contribute so mucl 
toward the achievement of an informed and 
intelligent public opinion might synchroniz 
their efforts so as to provide for a more wid 
spread, systematic, concerted, and continuous 
treatment of major public issues than is now 
achieved? 

‘‘We believe that ‘in America we should 


he people light and they will find their 


give t 
way.’ But we must have enough light and 
keep it focused on a given problem long 
enough to enable the people of the Nation 
as a whole to see clearly the various implica- 
tions of the problem, to understand the 
various possible solutions, and to judge th 
alternative proposals for programs of action 
The power stations of communication must 


somehow induce more intellectual current in 











NEW 


A Handbook and Directory of the 


U. S. Office of Education 


Includes— 
® A history of the Office 


® A statement of its services 


® Directions on how to obtain Office publications | of Education, 





For a free copy of this hand- 
book, write to the U. S. Office 
Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Washington, 
2. 


® A directory of present professional staff 


} olume 


t fT t a notors f 
\ foal a for democratic 
\ \ _* practica 
va t 1 Keep the ¢ ; | Co! 
" ree but tf help to et them 
rea { and directed t the « i that the 
| ( 1 ma iM ! ke im wit! t to 
great. dela ind upon the basis of a more 


lerstanding of issues and events 


t iils Che lag between scientifie 
cn nae il | ron il ud 

iught ip bv turning the 

rad Ul tion pictures, the press, and all 
the 1 er smientific means of communication 


to educational purposes in much more signifi 


cant and thoroughgoing ways than we ha 
! t generally managed ft lo 


National 
Parents and Teachers 


Congress of 


And t Pursuit of 
theme of the program of the annual convention 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teacher eld in Omaha, Nebr., May 6—@ 
Dean William | tussell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, sounded the keynote 


for the convention when he addressed the 


Happiness was the 


group on the subject, The Forgotten Phrase 
Dean Russell gave a vivid picture of the 
background that was the impelling 
force for early pioneers to seek this country 
freedon and 


for vider opportunity for 


growth for themselves and for their children 
Among other things, he pointed out the vast 
body of literature dealing with the ideals and 


principles by which the forefathers were 


guided in framing the constitution 

The program of the convention provided 
themes for each day’s discussion. For in- 
stance, one forenoon session’s theme was 
Foundations for Happiness, and addresses 
were made by Willard C. Olson, professor of 
education and director of research of the 
University of Michigan, who presented the 
subject, Beginning with Children, Malcolm 
C. MacLean of the General College of the 
University of Minnesota, discussed the sub- 
In the after- 
noon of the same day a panel discussion was 
led by Robert G Merrill- Palmer 


School Detroit The discussants on the 


ject, As Children Grow Older. 
Foster, 


panel were: Aschool principal, specialists in the 
field of parent education, psychology, and 
educatior 

The committee chairmen’s conferences 
dealt with the subject matter and programs of 
the various committees and were carried out in 
keeping with the general theme of the cen- 


vent 
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Conventions and Conferences—Conceluded 


The theme for the last day of the conventior 
was Safeguards for Happiness 
koontz, Assistant United Commis 
sioner of Education, using the subject, A 
America Awake to Its Children, dealt pri 
marily with the recent White House Confer 
Children in a 


Sess Goody- 


States 


ence on Democracy and ° its 


findings. 
Dr. Goodykoontz emphasized that ‘only ir 


case democratic attitudes and facility in using 
the techniques of democratic procedure are 
thoroughly familiar in homes, in schools, and 
in community life, can we expect to have demo 


cratic procedures on a national bas 
Philip Klein, director of research, New Yor! 
School of Social Work, analyzed 
problems in terms of the latest 
brought out by the White House Conference 
The following officers were elected by the 


some of the 


statistics 


delegates of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers for a term of 3 years: President, 
Mrs. William Kletzer, Portland, Oreg.; vice 
president, Mrs. William A. Hastings, Madi- 
son, Wis.; secretary, Mrs. Charles D. Center, 
College Park, Ga.; treasurer, Mrs. James K 
Lytle, Los Angeles, Calif.; vice president for 
Region I, Howard V. Funk, Bronxville, N. 


ELLEN C. LOMBARD 


* 


American Council on 
Education 


The American Council on Education an- 
nounces that full proceedings of its twenty- 
third annual meeting recently held in Wash- 
ington, will be available in the July issue of 
the Educational Record, 
council. 

Representatives 
from various 
throughout the country attended the sessions 

‘ Officers of the council were elected as fol- 

lows: Dean Henry W. Holmes, 
School of Education, Harvard, 
Rev. George Johnson, of the National Catho- 
lic Educational Association, first vice chair- 
man; Dean Margaret Morriss, Pembroke 
College, second vice chairman; Dean George 
D. Stoddard, Graduate School, State 
versity of Iowa, secretary. Two 
were elected to the executive committee for 
3 years, as follows: President Raymond A 
Kent, University of Louisville; and President 
Ernest Jaqua, Scripps College 

President James B. Conant, Harvard; Dean 
Frank N. Freeman, University of California 
and President Wm. H. Hamilton 

‘ College, were chosen as members of the Prob- 
lems and Plans Committee for 4-year terms. 

President of the Council, George F. Zook, 
reviewed the year’s activities and discussed 
the widespread projects of the council. 


published by the 


300 


organizations 


totaling than 


educational 


more 


Graduate 


chairman; 


Uni- 


members 


Cowley, 
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White House Conference 
Report Available 


Children 
adopted by the 


na. De mocracy, the general report 
White 


Democracy, 


House Conference on 
Children in a contains 98 recom- 


mendations made by committee members 


representing widely differing professions and 


interests affecting the welfare of children, 
including medicine, public health, education, 
social science, child guidance, religion, public 
administration, agriculture, and general civic 
interests 

Copies of this report are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C.,. at 


20 cents a copy 


ment 





Schools Under the 
Federal Government 


Clancluded from page 300 


problem whether it be a large or small fire 
In some cases the fight lasts for days and in 
some cases nearly a month before the fire is 


overcome 
Laborers as Fire Fighters 


In addition to the guard force which is ever 
on the alert to prevent fires and to. discover 
and take quick action on those that start, the 
program training for 30,000 
laborers and CCC enrollees who will be avail- 


ineludes some 
able for use in case of any of the small fires be- 
come large. More than 90 percent of all fires 
are discovered and extinguished by the guards 
help. Only 


Training is a precau- 


without additional occasionally 
are large crews needed. 
tionary measure in preparation for. the excep- 


tion 


* 


Institute of 
Human Relations 


Relations is 
Institute of 
Human the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews. 
The institute is to be held at the Association 
Camp, Estes Park, Colo., August 4-7, 1940. 
The National established 
in 1928 “‘to foster justice, understanding, and 


setter Human 
the 
auspices of 


Educating for 
the theme announced for 


felations, under 


Conference was 
and 
Further 
information from the 
headquarters, 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 


Catholics, Jews, 
United States.’ 


obtained 


cooperation among 
the 


may be 


Protestants in 





Research Awards 


Pi Lambda Theta, 


women in education, 


lat on for 


announces three 


hational asst 
awards 
as the Ella 


awards of 


for research from the fund know1 
Dobbs Fellowship The 


each are to be 


Victoria 
$250 


September 15, 


granted o1 oO! 


1941, for significant 


before 
research 
studies in education 

Any 


member or 


woman of graduate standing or any 


group of members of Pi Lambda 


Theta, whether or not engaged at present in 


educational work, is eligible for the awards. 
All inquiries should be addressed to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Studies and Awards, 
Theta, 15 Ashburton 


Pj Lambda Place, 


Boston, Mass 


* 


Parent-Teacher Associations 


° ‘ 9 
(TP 
in Colleges: 
Yes, parent teacher associations in colleges, 


For 15 they 
California where 


years have been increasing in 


there are now such groups 
These organ- 
their 


by developing and maintaining correct atti- 


connected with 19 institutions. 


izations have demonstrated usefulness 
tudes toward students and their problems, and 
by keeping their relationships to college author- 
ities cordial and cooperative. 
The purpose of the associations is to ‘“pro- 


mote a general understanding of college 


conditions and college environment and to 
cooperate with the college administration in 
promoting the welfare of the student body.” 

The important fact that is kept in the fore- 
ground in connection with these associations 
is that students in college are adults and must 
be respected as such. Membership usually 
consists of parents of the students, people in 
the welfare of 
the faculty. 


Programs are so arranged as to interpret to 


the community interested in 
the students, and members of 
the public the aims and ideals of the insti- 
tution. 

The college association through its affilia- 
the State parent- 
teacher associations enlarges its influence and 


tion with organization of 
knowledge of its program and purposes reach 
a vastly extended group of parents of children. 

Activities of the 
furnishing scholarships 


consist of 
outright 


college units 
which are 
gifts to students who are deserving and student 
loan funds to meet some emergency; meeting 
students which are 


and making contribu- 


immediate needs of 
pointed out by deans, 
tions for college activities or improved facil- 
for the library 


books or instruments for the band or athletic 


ities student body such as 
or physical education equipment, or furniture 
for rest rooms. 

It was reported that college emergency funds 
the California college 
parent-teacher associations to students aggre- 
gated more than $7,000. 


during 1939 given by 
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Vocational Education in Review 


by JIL Gan right, 


kx * Wit e of another school 
j year t i | f graduates of ele- 
i ment ( s throughout the 
ass count g forward to en- 
rollment { lucat courses in 
high schoo a il vocational schools in 
autum! { ropriat theretore, to 
review some OT tT ghlights of the federally 
sided cat ition program carried 
: the Stat lawaii, and Puerto Rico for 
the fis " ) t} latest period for 
hich rec iT Lrabdie 
One of ( tstanding tact revealed in 
rts of State | irds for vocational educa- 
to the U1 Sta Office of Education 
sthe tendency t rrelate this instruction in 
various field tional education as far 
as possible \ rie us example of such 
correlation. is ft it ractice d In numerous COM 
munities ocational education in 
agriculture and ie economics has been 
established 
Teacher ynd ipervisors of homemaking 
education also yperate with teachers and 
supervisors in trade and industrial education 
1proy idit g those Ww he are preparing for work 
as waitresses, cafeteria or tearoom hostesses 


the 
subjects related 


or employees, a various phases of 
food trades, witl 


to these fields 


training in 


f trade and industrial train- 
called 


igriculture departments 


Those in charg 


ing programs are ometimes upon to 


vocationa 


assist n 


high schools by giving instruction in manipula- 


tive work to prospective workers in green- 


houses: in landscaping projects such as are 


carried on by park services, including plan- 


ning and planting work; in surveying; and in 


landscaping desig Manipulative work nec- 


essary in these occupations is taught in trade 
and industrial classes, while planting, fertiliz- 
ing, and similar erations are taught in voca- 
tional agriculture classes 


In practically ill States there is more or less 


correlation betwer the training programs in 
trade and industrial education and those in the 
distributive occupations. A salesman of elec- 


trical refrigerators, radios, vacuum cleaners, 


and similar articles, for instance, is expected to 
know the principles of operation of such equip- 
ment. He can get training in this phase of his 
work in a trade and industrial education class, 
and training in the method of approaching and 


selling a customer in a distributive training 
class. 


Each vear furt 


States in al effor 


r advances are made by the 


t to broaden the program of 


correlation in different vocational fields. In 
ohe region a number of conferences were held 
last year of workers all fields of vocational 
education from eral adjacent States with a 
view to securing more highly correlated and 
better balanced pr rams. 


Volume 25. Number 10 


{ssistant Commissioner for Vocational Education 


Cooperation with Labor 


Close cooperat n betwee! those responsibl 
for vocational education, and labor groups, 
reports from tl} States show, has become a 
matter of accepted procedure Labor co 
yperates with vocational schools, for example, 
n disciplining apprentices guilty of absences 


from classroom or laboratory instruction in 


connection with their apprentice-training pro 


grams, and in planning and installing equip 


ment in new trade schools without charge to 


the school Schools cooperate with labor by 


setting up conference traiming for various 
groups such as local business agents of labor 
unions, and in establishing classes to meet 
the training requirements of special labor 


groups 
idvisory Committees 
Additional evidence of the cooperation be 


for the 


emphasis 


tween labor and those responsible 
aided the 


placed by State boards for vocational educa- 


federally program is 
tion upon the need for State and local advisory 
committees. These committees are composed 
of an equal number of representatives from 
workers and employers—the two groups which 
are in the best position to advise vocational 
educators concerning conditions existing in 
the occupations for which training is given in 
the 


which should be given for these occupations 


vocational classes and type of training 
More than 500 local general advisory com- 


mittees have been set up in 30 States and 
Territories and more than 1,300 craft or occu- 
pational advisory committees in 34 States and 


Territories 
Employee-employer Relations 


There is increasing evidence in the reports 
from the States to the United States Office of 
the 
part of State boards of the need for greater 


Edueation of a growing realization on 


emphasis in courses upon employee-employer 


relations and upon the social and economic 


problems involved in these relations. 
Teachers are realizing the necessity of in- 


forming workers and prospective workers 


enrolled in their classes on such subjects as 
Federal, State, and municipal legislation and 


governing working conditions, 


regulations 
hours of work, and wages; and on other ques- 


tions with which both the worker and the 


employer are concerned. 
In addition, instruction is being offered on 


social and economic changes which affect 
working conditions in industry as a whole, on 
the ethical relations which should obtain 


between employers and employees, and on 
the necessity for observance of ethical stand- 


ards. 


Research in )ocational Education 


Research in the various fields of vocational 


being carried on under a definite 


the States In 


educat 


program in many of some 
States research spec ialists have been appointed 
time to research ac- 


States, 


who devote their entire 
Many of the 


teachers, 


tivities also, are en- 


couraging coordinators, teacher 


trainers, State supervisors, and other wc rkers 
in various vocational education fields to con 
Studies are being carried 
State 


committees In a 


duct investigations 


on in a number of instances through 


regional research 
instances the United States Office 


of Education has been called upon for assist- 


and 


number of 


ance in outlining and starting surveys and 
other forms of investigation on a State-wide 
or region-wide basis Conferences of State 


vocational education workers sponsored by 


State vocational education divisions and the 
United States Office of Education are each 
vear giving increasing attention to discus- 


sions on research activities and to the plan- 


ning of such activities 
Enrollments Increase 


Enrollments in vocationa) schogls or classes 
reimbursed Federal funds in the 48 
the of Puerto Rico, the 
Territory of Hawaii for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, mark. 
Total enrollments in all branches of vocational 
the and in- 
dustries, home economics, and the distributive 
2,085,427, an 
percent over 
1,810,082 

The enrollment for the year is divided as 
follows 


industrial 


from 


States, island and 


1939, passed the 2 million 


education— agriculture, trades 
increase of 


the 


occupations was 
275.3 5 or 15 9 


vear’s enrollment of 


previous 


Agricultural education, 538,586; trade 
715,239; 
economics education, 741,503; and distributive 
education, 90,099 

Heaviest 
for 


persons 


and education, home 


increases in enrollment were re- 


full-time 
were 


ported day classes in which 
941,273 This 


increase of 17.5 percent over the number en- 


eprolled. is an 


rolled last year. Those enrolled in day classes 
were farm youth preparing for employment in 
agricultural pursuits, boys and girls preparing 
for chosen occupations in the trades and in- 
dustries, and girls preparing for homemaking 
activities 

Evening classes enrolled the next largest 
number, 657,603 persons, an increase of 15.4 
percent over the previous year. These classes 
are set up for farmers who desire assistance 
in solving their farming problems; workers in 
the trades and industries who desire training 
which will help them to be more efficient in 
their work or to advance in their employ- 
ment; those engaged in various branches of 
the distributive occupations who need instruc- 
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tion which will help them to be more efficient 


as workers, Managers, or owners in distribu- 
tive businesses; and for homemakers who 
need training in specific phases of hom«e 
economics. 

Enrollment in part-time classes totaled 
486,551, an increase of 47,558, or 10.8 peres 
over the previous year. 

Expenditure of Federal, State, and 
Local Money 
Expenditure of Federal, State, and local 


funds for reimbursement of thx 
vocational teachers, 
tors, and for maintenance of teacher training 
in the fields of agriculture, trade and industry, 
education, 


i 


supervisors, and direc- 


home economics, and distributive 
totaled $19,433,394 in 1939. Added to this 
expenditure was the expenditure State and 
local money, $33,232,777, or a 
$52,666,171 in State 
funds. 

Under the Smith-Hughes Act, Federal 
money allotted to the States must be matched 
at least dollar for dollar. Under the 
Deen Act, on the other hand, 
quired to match only 50 percent of the Federal 
funds allotted to them for the first 5 years, 
1937-42, in which the act is operative. It is of 
special interest to note that even with the 
lower matching 
George-Deen Act, the States have during 1939 
expended $1.71 of State and local money’ for 
every dollar of Federal money allotted to them 
under both the Smith-Hughes and: George- 
Deen Acts. 


total of 


Federal and and local 


Ceorge- 


States are re- 


ration required under th 


Agricultural Education 


Attention is being given by the States to th 
matter of securing greater uniformity and bal- 
ance in courses in vocational agriculture 
Teachers are building their courses around the 
problems of the farm and the farm 
revealed through actual surveys 
farm conditions made by teachers 

Courses of study are based upon 
of individuals and communities and teachers 
are given special training in making local farm 
surveys. Of particular interest, reports show, 
is the plan now followed in some States, under 
which the number of meetings of part-tim: 
classes has been increased from a minimum of 
15 to a minimum of 24 meetings. In some 
cases, also, teachers conduct a series of meet 
ings for 2 or 3 weeks and in addition schedule 
one or more meetings at other times during 
the year when there is a particular need. 

State reports indicate that there has been a 
great improvement in the nature and quality 
of the supervised farm practice programs re 
. quired of students who enroll in vocational 
agriculture. The project covered a 
period of 1 or 2 years has been superseded by 
the long-time supervised practice program 
which increases in scope and diversity from 
year to year and frequently serves as a foun- 
dation for a student’s permanent program of 
farming. Every effort is being made to have 
the farm project program of the student form 


home 


of farms and 


the needs 


which 
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the nucleus around which his permanent pro- 
gram of farming is built. 

For several years a number of States have 
experienced difficulty in finding teachers of 
An encouraging note 


vocational agriculture. 


in State reports, therefore, is the disclosure 
that last year 1,508 newly qualified teachers 
vere available for employment in agricultural 
education departments in rural high schools, 


1.105 of wh 


either iI thelr 


om were placed in departments 
other States. States 


estimated that more than 1,700 newly trained 


own or 


teachers would be available for placement at 
the beginning of the school year 1939-40. 
Two new developments in the field of agri- 
cultural education stand out particularly in 
One is the 
marketing school plan under which vocational 
idents 


the State reports, livestock 


agriculture st bring animals raised in 
connection with their supervised farm prac- 
tice programs to terminal markets and receive 
instruction in the principles and practices of 
marketing livestock. 

A second development is the plan adopted 
in some States, whereby parents are assembled 
in convenient meeting places to discuss the 


vocational agriculture provided 


program 
in their respective communities, with a view 
to securing their enthusiastic cooperation in 


this program. 


Trade and Industrial Education 


A number 


cernible in the 


of rather striking trends are dis- 
the States on the 


trade and industrial education 


reports of 
program Car- 
ried on during the year. 

One of these is the gradual change in the 
age of those who enroll in trade-preparatory 
classes. Formerly, many of the pupils who 
enrolled in these classes ranged in age from 
14 to 16 years. 
those who enroll are below the age of 16 and 


Now, however, very few of 


many are 18 years of age or older. 

In the organization of many of the junior 
college vocational programs special attention 
has been given to training for groups of indus- 
tries, especially those which require consider- 
able technical knowledge rather than manipu- 
lative skill. Workers who receive training of 
this kind are prepared for entry into any one 
of a number of technical jobs in a single 
industry, all of which require information and 
training of the same kind. The development 
of these programs is the result of a need for 


trained workers in new technical positions 
which have developed in the chemical, petro- 
leum, refining, textile, material testing, and 
similar industries. Technical vocational 
courses are provided for prospective laboratory 
assistants or technicians. In some instances 
those enrolled in these courses spend 6 weeks 
or more in an industry receiving instruction and 
practical training on the job, and a similar 
period in the junior college where they reéeive 
technical and academic instruction. 

For years the lack of suitable trade-training 
opportunities for young people in small com- 
munities and in the rural sections has been 


recognized. It is possible but not practicable 


local 


to establish trade courses for one o, 


more of many occupations found in smal 


towns. Even in those trades which employ 





the greatest number of persons, the annual } 
need for new workers is usually too small to | 
justify the organization of a training program 
In an attempt to provide more adequate 
training opportuniti at least 12 States have 
established State trade schools which serve 
many communities rather thar a single one. 
and several more States are giving serious 
consideration to such a plan. Under this | 
plan a sufficient number of pupils to justify q | 
training program may be drawn from yarious 
sections of the State, and it is not necessary 
for any one community to furnish more that 
one or two. 
Another way by which training opportuni. \ 
ties are provided for smaller communities js 
through part-time cooperative training pro- | 
grams. These are arranged so that each pupil | 
receives practical training in a specific oceupa- 
tion through employment in shops, business 
establishments, professional offices, and _jp- 
dustries for half of the day and attends school } 
during the other half. 
Particular attention has been directed by | 


the States during the year to the adjustment { 
of trade and industrial education programs to 
meet changing conditions. ‘Training pro. 
include 4 
In the Central Region | 


public-service 


grams have been broadened to 
number of new fields 
States, for 


have 


instance, training 


programs been broadened, as well as 


programs for training in the manufacturing, 
and service trades 

A trend toward more in-service training for 
teachers is observable in the Central Region 





States. This has necessitated the employ- 
ment of additional itinerant teacher trainers 
on State teacher-training staffs. ' 

A practical combination of in-service and f 


institutional training for teachers has been 
developed in the western region which promises 
to help solve the teacher-training problem, 
especially in areas where distances are great 
and much of the teacher-training work must} 
be done by the State supervisor of trade and} 
industrial education. ! 

A total of 418 fire department officers and 
104 police officers were trained as teacheall 
of firefighting and police-training courses. 
In addition, 97 persons employed in other 


trained to 





public-service occupations were 


teach within their respective fields. 


Home Economics Education 

} 

Probably the outstanding accomplishment | 
in the field of home economics education dur | 
ing the year was the development of the com- 
munity programs in education for home and | 
family living in four different centers. These} 
programs were arranged to demonstrate what | 
may be accomplished when all those in a given 
community work toward a common purpose 
The centers selected for these demonstra 
tions Wichita, Kans., al 
urban community with a stable and home 


were as follows: 
geneous population; Toledo, Ohio, a large it 
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4 t definite progress 
sett g up ot com 

, 
I i ! [AMUV LVINg 
ur Al 
ters maintaining 


tf advisory councils 


vith home 


reased cooperatio! 
’ { rious agencies 
r home and family 
che lepartments 
tio tor home and 


neant Home economics 
15 States and Hawaii 
additional full-time 
ng departments from 
Only 1,106, or less than 

could be met by the 
f home economics in 44 


2 } } 


o 


schools made 


economies instruction 


hich special attention 
hose responsible for the 
program in the States 
vcher-training programs in 
stitutions—7 white and 
lies of curriculum-revision 
mber of other institutions; 
teaching facilities which will 
teachers to secure teaching 
time basis in typical 
tion of prospective teach- 
ith in part-time classes 
kers in evening classes; in- 
lining; planning of State 
aking training on a long- 
ration of home economics 
ng programs with teach- 
ool departments; balanced 
homemakers in which such 
t education and family 
are included; and plans de- 
nd strengthen research in 
itior 


ess Education 


cond year of the federally 
education program. au- 
terms of the George-Deen 
n distributive education 
ital of 90,099. This is an 
150 percent over the first 


Most of th asses organized in 1938 wer 
in the large ters and the majority of those 
enrolled wer from the larger department 
stores The < ters in which new classes 
were orgal 1 1939, however, were for the 
most part sma and medium-sized towns 
Che instruc ) ffered in 1938 was confined 
aimost ex ‘ some form oO! saltesmal 

p and appro, ately 75 percent of tho 
enrolled I Lhese classes were salespersons 
Che instructi fered many of the classes 
for salespersons organized in 1939, however, 


iclided additional subjects such as merchat 


lise information, store arithmetic, and English, 

For such distributive business workers as 
assistant Dbuvers Duvers, Junior executives, 
and department heads, moreover, courses were 
offered in 1939 in such subjects as:. Credit 
and collections; laws affecting distribution; 


personnel relations; store lay-out and arrange- 


ment; window = display; buying provedures 
market analysis; retail records and control 
color, line, and design; fashion trends; stock 


control; advertising and display; and account 
ing and control 

Courses and conference groups have been 
organized to meet the needs of owners, manag 
ers, and major store executives in the larger 
retail establishments. Progress is also being 
made, reports show, in reaching owners and 
managers of small retail stores through classes 
and conference groups in which sound prin 
ciples of business management and retailing 
are discussed and applied to the problems of 
the. small merchant At the close of the 
fiscal year 1938-39, 47 States, the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Alaska 
had adopted State plans providing for distrib- 
utive education. Of this number, 44 States 
were actually carrying on such programs. 

On June 30, 1938, 20 States were employing 
21 full-time and 6 part-time State supervisors 
or teacher trainers in distributive educatior 
On June 30, 1939, 31 States were employing 
31 full-time and 9 part-time State supervisors, 
assistant supervisors, or teacher trainers. 
which 


Summer. teacher-training courses, 


were offered DY LS colleges and universities 
in 15 States, were intended to meet the needs 
of full-time personnel in the field of distributive 
education as supervisors, coordinators, co- 
operative part-time teachers, and itinerant 


teachers. 
Occupational Information and Guidance 


Occupational information and guidance 
services were organized during the year in six 
States 


North Carolina, Georgia, and Maine. 


Maryland, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 


Maryland has installed a new cumulative 
pupil-record system throughout the State, has 
plans for a State-wide pupil-testing program, 
is developing a plan for collecting and filing 
occupational information, has provided in-serv- 
ice teacher training in guidance, including 
special work in occupational research, and is 
preparing a guidance manual. 

North Carolina is preparing a series of bul- 
letins on guidance which will be issued in the 


ear future leveloping a State-wide cumu 
ative rd svstem Ss fostering plans for 
local folk ip surveys of students who have 
Den placed In positions, is cooperating in the 
rura J lAnce programs set ip in various 
countie the State, and has sponsored se\ 
eral tea training conferences 


Michigan has appointed a guidance director 


and planning a State wide occupational sur- 
ve\ h the director will cooperate with 
ther bers of the State division of voca- 
tional « 

Pe vania has already made commend 
able progress in the guidance field and over a 
period of years has published a number of bul 
letins on guidance topics This State has not 


vet appointed a supervisor of guidance 
Georgia is planning to start its guidance 
program through district conferences at which 
ways and means of establishing local programs 
will be devised Since no State supervisor has 
been appointed, these meetings are sponsored 
by local authorities with the assistance of the 
State department of education and the 


United States Office of Education 
Public-Service Training 


Under the provisions of the George-Deen 
Act, authorization is given for the use of 
Federal funds for training in “public and other 
service occupations.” 

Nearly 51,000 employees in public-service 
occupations were enrolled in classes organized 
by State boards for vocational education in 
L939 The majority of this number were 
policemen and firemen——-more than 29,000 of 
the former and 9,000 of the latter 


mately 12,000 were enrolled in classes for other 


Approxi- 
types of public-service employees, including 
waterworks operators, sewage works operators, 
employment-service supervisors, foresters, fi- 
nance officers, sanitary inspectors, tax collec- 
weights and 


tors, inspectors of measures, 


public-utility operators, public-welfare officials, 
State hospital employees, State highway em 
ployees, motor vehicle tax inspectors, prison 
officers, assessors, city attorneys, city clerks, 
labor law administrators, planning officials, 
and purchasing agents 


New York, California, Arkan- 
employed 


live States 
sas, Pennsylvania, and Michigan 
full-time supervisors of public-service training 
Virginia 
A number 


during the year, and one State 
employed a part-time supervisor. 
of States, also, had on their teaching staffs 
full-time instructors in such fields as fire, 
police, finance, and waterworks. 

The first city-wide training program organ- 
ized under the sponsorship of a State board 
for vocational education was set up during 
the year in New York City, where the city 
civil service commission, with the aid of 
Federal funds, established a bureau of train- 
ing for the purpose of rendering technical 
service to major city departments in develop- 
ing training activities. Present indications 
are that several other large cities will follow 


this plan of training, or modifications of it. 
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Secondary Schools for Negroes 


by 





*& ¥& *& Problems of youth, perhaps mor 
than of any other group are being 
discussed today by educational 
leaders. The economic security 

of youth; their personal adjustment, includ- 


their 
} 


ing health and _ recreation; prepara- 
tion for and ability to assume t 
ities of homelife; their 
ethical, and social ideas and ideals are among 
the more important problems of youth under 


These problems particu- 


responsibil- 


economic, religious, 


consideration. are 


larly serious among Negro youth as a result of 
their economic and social conditions and the 
lack of facilities for improving them Jecause 
schools are the most important agenci: 
able for the solution of these problems, it is 
desirable from t'me to to into 
the adequacy of their numbers and the effee- 
tiveness of their programs. Unless there is a 
sufficient number of schools, and unless their 
educational programs to the 
present-day needs of youth we jeopardize theit 
chances to become good citizens. 


S avail 


time inquire 


are adjusted 


Growth in Number 

Greater progress has been made during the 
past quarter of a century in the number of 
public secondary schools for Negroes than at 
any other level of education. During that 
period the number of public high schools for 
Negroes has increased from 64 to 2,187. The 
numbers of public schools at present the 
States having separate schools which offer a 
given number of years of high-school work are 
1 year, 336; 2 years, 432; 3 years, 263; and 
4 years, 1,156. Practically 
schools for Negroes were in the large cities of 
the border States 25 years ago; today, of 1,156 
4-year high schools 600 
In 1915 North Carolina and Louisiana had no 
public high schools for Negroes, whereas 
today they have, respectively, 197 and 86. 

According to information received by the 
United States Office of Education in 1936 from 
the same sources from which the above data 
were secured, there were 2,304 high schools 
for Negroes; 117 more than at present. The 
decline in the number of high schools indi- 
cated here is the result of the operation of 
several factors, among them the following 
(1) Change in number of pupils prepared for 
high-school instruction; 


all the 4-year high 


are in rural areas. 


or requesting . @€ 
change in the supply of prepared teachers; 
(3) irregularity in the supply of and 
facilities; and (4) consolidation of schools 
In reference to the last point, it is the policy 
of various States at present definitely to dis- 
courage the development or continuance of 
small, ineffective schools, and to 


the establishment of large centrally 


funds 


encourage 


k vcated 
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TABLE 1 Counties without provision of high-school work for Ne groes ? 19SS—S9 here the ji 
represent 1 2 5 perce nt or more of the population in 1980 : 
4. Counties with Ne B. Counties with Ne C. Counties with N Potal 
gro population 12 tro) «=6population 2¢ gro populatior number 
to 25 percent of total to 50 percent of total percent ar I of 
population pulation total popt Persons 
I po} 4 popu ta of high. 
school 
ne > ! } lla ace 
— Popu 3 Popu- r= I l : 
harar| Nesro lation — Negro lation Nam ( without 
coun.| Popula- | of high-| (| popula- | of high-| (- of) popula higt 
tion school | 8") ~ tion school | ©2U""| “ tion school 
f ” ties age ties ili 
ties 
Alabar l 7, 782 903 1 6,813 831 2 14, 595 1, 734 
Arkal l 4,331 403 ] 10, 917 1, 304 2 <48 1, 707 
Flor ) 14, O66 1, 491 16 33, 914 3, 298 7 4 prt 4. 720 
Geor 2| 2.305 249 2| 2,169 227 2| 8,673 147 | 1,703 
Kentuck 1 1, 200 108 200 "108 
Louisiana $ 16, 569 1, 844 7 46, 671 5, 063 26, 692 2, 82 j 89, 932 9, 730 
Mi ip} 4 14, 158 1, 630 24, 747 2, 895 7 9S, 91 l, f S20 16, 157 
Vi iri l 2, 504 234 2, 504 234 
N Car l 3, 730 195 ] 12, 009 1, 543 2 5, 739 2, 038 
e€ 2 5, 305 611 1 3. 754 487 9, 059 1, 008 
1’ 055 a1 1, 955 216 
inia 10,313 | 1,148 6| 24,713 | 2,759 2] 15,308 1 0, 334 8) 
West Virginia 2, 742 265 2, 742 265 
lotal 33 86, 960 9, 597 40 | 165,707 | 18, 507 14 | 149, 588 87 | 402 25 45, 69 
Delaware, Maryland, Oklahoma, and South Carolina had no such counties. 
NOTE Data in this table were furnished by State departments of education and compiled by T. E. Davis 


TABLE 2.—Counties having less than four years of high-school work for Negroes in 1938-39 where 
they represent 12.5 percent or more of the population in 1930 } 





4. Counties with Ne- | B 
Tro population ]214 
to 25 percent of total 


gro 


to 50 percent of total 


Counties with Ne- | C. Counties with Ne- te 
population 26 ero population a er 
0 


percent and more of 
lo persons 
t 





opuls oO é lon 
population a total population ] aie of high 
num- se 

State ~y aoe rj 
; Popu- |, Popu- |, Popu- | of epu's- without 

ae Negro | lation — Negro | lation — Negro | lation | coun tion 4-year 

: ‘| popula- | of high-| © popula- | of high-| "¢"°"| popula- | of highe|. ties high- 

oom tion school coun tion school | C0UD- tion ‘-hool hool 

ties ties _ . ties ‘ ee co 

age age age facili- 

ties 
Alabama 3 12, 969 1, 591 3 35, 264 4, 406 3 56, 733 7, 362 9 | 104, 966 13, 359 
Arkansas 3 11,179 1, 261 6 49, 791 5, 958 1 13, 090 1, 385 10 74, 060 8, C04 
Delaware 2 14, 131 1, 515 2 14, 141 1, 515 
Florida ‘ 2 8, 212  } Se See = 2 8, 212 23, 715 
Georgia 11 29, 814 3, 864 23 | 114,818 | 14, 424 Ss 42, 275 427 42 | 186, 907 79 
Louisiana 2 16, 234 1, 736 ] 11, $76 1, 316 ; 28, 110 , 052 
Mississippi a) 25, 595 2, 898 6 47,125 5, 611 @ | 156,155. | 17, 727 24 | 228, 875 36 
Missouri 1, 937 72 i 1, 937 "172 
Oklahoma 1 6, 753 813 l 6, 753 813 
South Carolina l 4, 897 671 3 35, 816 4, 853 9 | 106, 202 | 14, 136 13 | 146,915 19, 660 
Texas 3 8, 891 991 2 10, 684 1, 308 3 5 19, 575 2, 299 
Virginia 2 6, 559 744 l 5, 721 665 3 12, 280 1, 409 
Total 35 | 115,972 | 13, 707 49 | 330,418 | 40, 573 31 | 386,331 | 47, 353 115 | 832,721 | 191, 633 





Maryland, North C 


Nort! 
schools, made accessible by transportation 
facilities 

Before 1920 less than 20 percent of the 


Negro high schools were accredited, today 
approximately 40 percent are accredited—-848 
by the State departments of education and 102 
both the State departments of education 

regional 383 
State-accredited rural high schools, only 8 of 
regional 


by 


and associations. There are 


which are also accredited by a 


association 
Availaiblity of Schools 


Only a few public-school authorities recog- 


Data in this table were furnished by State departments of education and compiled by T. E 


irolina, Tennessee, and West Virginia had no such counties. 


Davis 


nized their responsibility to provide secondary 
education for Negroes 25 years ago. Immedi- 
ately after the World War, however, interest 
in this phase of education to 
Much stimulus came from private founda- 


began grow. 
tions through the guidance of the then newly 
appointed State agents for Negro schools and 
The number of pub- 
1915 to 
In spite of this progress there 
1930 with a Negro 


the Jeanes supervisors. 
lic high schools increased from 64 in 
1,316 in 1930. 
230 counties in 
population of 1214 percent or more of the total 
facilities for 


were still 
high-school 


population without 
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Geographical distribution of 761 4-year accredited high schools for Negroes. 

















Accredited High Schools 





U-year State and Regional Association 


@ «<0: State Accredited High Schools 


In the 17 Southern States and the District of Columbia 


there are 735 4-year accredited high schools, with an estimated average enrollment of 100, for 869,641 potential Negro high-school 


youth 14 to 17 years of age. 


colored childret loday the number of these 
counties has decreased to 87 (table 1). The 
number of counties with a Negro population 


of 1244 percent o1 
with no 4-year high-school facilities for colored 
children has decreased from 195 in 1930 to 
115 in 1940 (table 2 On the basis of the 
1930 census the 1 
school age in counties without any high- 


ore of the total population 


iumbers of Negroes of high- 


school facilities in 1930 and 1940 were, re- 
spectively, 158,939 and 45,669; the numbers 
school facilities in 1930 
197,242 and 


without 4-year higl 
and 1940 were, 
101,633 

It will be noted from table 


counties having 


Spe ctivelv, 


1 that type A 
igh-school facilities for 
ced during the past decade 
100 percent, and types B 
it 200 percent each. 


Negroes were red 
oY approximate 


and C by abo Virginia, 


Georgia, and Mississippi are particularly out- 

U. 8. Departme e Interior, Office of Education 
second ¢ Washington U. §S 
“overnment Printiz Tice 132 U. S. Department of 


32, No. 17, 


) Volume 25. Number 10 


standing in their reduction during the decade 
of counties of all types having no high-school 
facilities for Negroes. Studies made by the 
Office of Education indicate that the Negro 
high-school enrollment increases in direct 
ratio to the provision of high-school oppor- 
tunities, and that a large proportion of the 
youth who are out of school are out because 
of lack of available facilities and ineffective 
programs. 

Two indexes of growth in number of high 
schools for Negroes are the increases in high- 
school enrollment and in the proportion of 
pupils in the grades. In 1914-15 
there were 8,707 Negroes enrolled in all publie 


upper 


high schools in the Southern and border 
States; in 1937-38 the number had increased 
to 207,884. Of the total Negro schoo] enroll- 
ment in 1917, 6.7 percent was in high school, 
That 
there has also been an improvement in the 
distribution of Negro pupils among the differ- 


while in 1938 the percentage was 8.6. 


ent grades is shown by the fact that 38 percent 
of all Negro high-school pupils were enrolled 
in the first vear in 1938 as contrasted with 47 


(Data on schools were supplied by State departments of education.) 


percent in 1925. The percentages enrolled in 
the second year were about the same for 1925 
and 1938; but for the third year the percentages 
were respectively 16 and 19.3; and for the 
fourth year they were respectively 8.8 and 
14.3 

In 1939 there were 26,402? Negroes who 
graduated from 4-year high schools in the 17 
Southern States and the District of Columbia. 
This is 7,160 more than the total number en- 
rolled in 4-year high schools in the same States 
in 1917-18. There were 1,159 graduates from 
the separate schools in Illinois, Indiana, and 
Kansas 


Needs To Be Met 


Although the Negro high-school enrollment 
has increased at an encouraging rate during 
recent years, much greater progress must be 
made before the standards for all races of 
the country as a whole or of the South are 


reached This becomes obvious when it is 


tes for Kentucky are estimated, 


Concluded on page 320) 
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Secondary Education 


Implementation otf Studies 


by Carl A. Jessen. Specialist in Secondary Education 


> 4 * There was once &l estigatolr 


Paes labored Jong and successfully té 
Be discover worth-while truths co1 
ean ; cerning education—findings wit! 


regard to pupils, curriculu teaching 
methods, material equipment rganizatio1 
and numerous other subjects As he finished 
each study he carefully prepared a _ report 


setting forth his approach to the problems 
involved, the methods used in se 
an analysis of the results, and ar 
recommendations based 01 
After seeing the report through the process 
of printing and distribution to readers, | 
and pre 


about making other investigations 


assuming always tha 


paring reports on them 
by making the findings available he would i1 
fluence practice. 

And for some time he did influence practic 
But as his success grew and his reputatior 
flourished, the idea took root in 
more and more investigators 
cultivate the fields 
harvest became so plentiful that a 
plus was built up. The 
was most perplexing and the amount of it was 


many qual 
began to 
until the 


large sur 


ters 
educational 


variety in product 


surfeiting in its abundance. Moreover, some 


of the product degenerated in quality and 


increasingly it became necessary to hunt 
through considerable chaff to find the kernels 
of weight and value. 
Inadequate Time and Energy 
The consumers at first spent long hours 


searching out these kernels, but as time went 


on and the harvests became more and more 
abundant and confusing, and each day stil 
had only 24 hours in it, many of them gav: 
up the search. 
charged to indifference, but more often it was 
bei! gg 


pe rformed 


In some cases this might be 


a case of inadequate time and energy 
left after the day’s duties had been 


The condition finally came to such a pass 
that large numbers of consumers went to th 
producers saying: 

“You producers know what is most sig 
ilficant and worth 
Cannot some method be devised by which you 
will select those elements which ar 
be desired? Having done that, we 
you will develop a distributio: 
will not only make us aware of the existences 
of these truly important 
assist us in converting them to « 


while in your product 
most to 
hope that 


system which 


products but wi 


owl good 
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Committee Membership 


Phe Committee on Implementation of Studies 
in Secondary Education is undergoing expan- 
sion as this is written. ‘The following organiza- 
tions were members at the time the report was 


accepted Each organization had one repre- 

sentative named by the organization itself: 
American Council on Education, George F. 

Zook 
American Youth Floyd W. 


Commission, 
Reeves. 
Commission on Teacher Education, Karl 


W ° Bigelow ° 


Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards, Carl A. Jessen. 

Educational Policies Commission, J. B. 
| dmonson. 

National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, Will French. 

Progressive Education 
W. Beatty. 

Regents’ Inquiry 
Cost of Public Education in the State of New 
York, Luther Gulick. 

The committee has one advisory member, 


William G. Carr. E. D. 
Dean 


Association, Willard 


into the Character and 


Grizzell had directed 


as its secretary. Edmonson served as 


chairm in 





Unfinished Parable 


Thus might be written an unfinished para- 
ble describing the steps leading to the estab- 
implementa- 


How 


is going to end only the future can 


lishment of the committee on 
tion of studies in secondary education. 
the story 
reveal But at least a start 
and thi 


has been made, 


s spring the committee is releasing its 


first report! with recommendations for a 


continuing service in implementation. 


Implementation is a concept of which the 


educational world has become progressively 


Not SU) 


dictionary 


conscious within long 


recent vears. 


aco “implementation’’ was a 


word—and furthermore was to be found only 


dictionaries Consequently, 


ll some of the 


defirition ma be quite in order. 

Educational Studies and Their Use. The report is 
rinted and distributed by the American Council on Edu- 
ition, 744 Jackson Place, Washington D.C 





Committee’s Definition 
states that implementation 
appropriate 
g of the findings 


The committee 
‘“‘has to do with developing in the 
public sufficient 
and recommendations of a study to result in 
action.”’ At another place the report defines 
ncipal activi- 
In fact 


implementation by listing the pr 


ties of an program 


implem« ntatio! 


the definition in this ease is of a complete 
study-production tmplementatror evele, involv- 
ing nine steps The first three of these are 
well known in research circles; they concern 
1) identification of a research problem, (2) 


The 


however, 


solution, and (3) reporting the solution. 


remaining six steps (or activities 
have a much closer co1 
taticn. They are (4 


or receptiveness to the findings by professional 


nection with implemen- 


to discover the readiness 


educators and the general public, (5) to pre- 


sent, and, if need be, to translate, the language 
of the report in order that it may be intelligible 


to those whom it is intended to benefit, (6) to 


utilize such means and methods as may be 


most appropriate and effective in giving cur- 


rency to the findings and in interpreting them, 


(7) to give special assistance in the way of 


advice to those who are attempting to inecor- 


porate research findings into practice, (8) to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the implementa- 
tion procedures employed, and, finally, (9) 

imple- 
through 


to discover and study roblems of 
] 


mentation as they are revealed 
The 


emphasizes the 


experience. committee on implemen- 


tation importance of com- 


pleting the entire cycle and aims to assist 
agencies in having their findings not merely 
understood, but translated into practice. 

It will be seen from all this that implementa- 
tion is fundamentally concerned with bridging 
research and 


bridge thus 


the gap between consumers of 
producers of research Over the 
constructed will pass the products of research— 
needs of those 


who are in immediate charge of molding the 


products designed to fill the 


careers of youth. In performing this service 
implementation needs to hold firmly to the 
ideal of freedom of the road: Freedom of the 
producers, i. e., the to bring 
forth and publicize any findings which are 
scientifically freedom of the con- 
school administrators, 
which of the 
the edu- 


investigators, 


correct 
sumers, i. e., teachers, 
and lay public, to 
findings shall be 
cational problems which they face 


letermine 


applied to solve 
(Concluded on page 318 
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Excerpts 


The Relation of Health Education 


to Public Administration 


by John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education 


xx * One the important issues 1 
nul stration today centers 

: 4 al ( iestion, Who shall be 
Saacts res! e for the school health 

rogram? | stion raises correlative 
sues as t t proper structure ot govern- 
mental orga ut r the efficient perform- 
snce of certa tial se ces our society; 
sto the of the function of public 
educatioz as ft the administrative limits 
thin which 1 educational program of the 


rate: and as to the wisdom 


schools sl 


a possible realignment of the general 
eontrols of org ed education, which would 
listribute ed al funetions among a 
pumber of governmental agencies 

Most of us public education disagree 


little or nothing unique 


the functions of the organized schools. 

Standing in lo arentis, the schools are con- 
cerned with bringing about the nurture and 
levelopment of the individuel through care- 
fully selected and well-organized experiences. 
The sch ls select from life those experiences, 
vhich, when presented to learners in a prop- 
erly organized scheme, will be most productive 
of the learners’ present growth and most 
weful in meeting their future needs. The 
curriculum of tl schools is not developed in 
& vacuum or { lated in an ivory tower. 
It is drawn from the arena of life itself. 
Under this conception, there must be a sift- 
ng, an appraisal or evaluation of the accumu- 
ated wisdom of the race to determine what 
sof most wort! meeting the developmental 
eeds of lear Education thus reflects 
the interests of life, and brings together in 
rell-balancs grams of learning, those 
materials and those educational processes 
vhich accelerate growth in inderstanding 
mong lea 

4 , * 4 

It is clear t it many special services of 
government are essential to our modern mode 
f living, and tl the school should not pre- 
sume to undertake these noneducational serv- 
le functions ne ul ique function of the 
school as an educational agency involves 
the development of the social understanding 
which wiil enable citizens to evaluate these 
and other services of government. 

Address recent red before the American Asso- 
tion for Healt I Education, and Recreation, 
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l’s distinetive function is 
to provide a we ll-organized and well-balanced 
designed . to 
attitudes .which 


develop 
and 


pful to the individual in meeting 


and social needs (including the 


eed for al ility 


his perso! al 
intelligently to criticize his 


government), it follows that the schools must 








Bulletin 


The United States Office of Education 


New 


will have from the press, within a short 
entitled The Ad- 


ministration of School Health Work, by 


time, a new bulletin 


Dr. Fred Moore, director of health educa- 


tion, Des Moines public schools, and 
Commissioner Studebaker. 
See later announcement in SCHOOL 


LIFE of its availability from the Super- 


intendent of Documents. 








be protected against the encroachment of 
partisan politics, of special interest groups, 
and of propaganda agencies, each seeking to 
the 
purposes. It 
that 


sponsibility is to 


control schools for its own particular 


follows also, in my opinion, 
whose clear re- 
the right of the 


learner to learn should be set up independently 


boards of education 


protect 


of other local governmental agencies, in order 
that such boards may be held clearly account- 
able for the discharge of their unique and 
indispensable educational responsibility. 


+ 4 * * * 


Of course, problems sometimes arise with 
respect to the incidental educational programs 
of other public agencies. Should a 
health employment 


service, 


public 
placement 
a public welfare board, a recreation 


service, an 


council, a relief agency, or a iibrary board each 
be responsible only for the educational pro- 
grams incident to its own operations with the 
special clientele it serves, or should it extend 
its authority to include direction of its special- 
ized phases of work in the educational pro- 
grams of the schools? Are there not dangers 
in trends which would divide the responsi- 
bility for the conduct of school functions with 
other agencies whose controlling purpose is 
not. the well-rounded 


provision of a and 


balanced educational program, but the render- 
ing of specialized services to particular clients? 

Would not this division of responsibility, if 
generally sanctioned, result in the anomaly of 
a public health department responsible for 
administering the program of health education 
in the schools, of the department of safety 
responsible for directing the school program 
of safety education, the recreation association 
taking responsibility for the physical educa- 
tion and recreation activities in the school, the 
pubue library board controlling the purchase, 
distribution, and servicing of the books used 
in the school program, the State employment 
service directing the vocational guidance and 
placement services of the schools of the State, 
and the public welfare agencies administering 
a child welfare program in and through the 
schools? We the State 
department of responsible for 
direction of the 
public schools, and the State industrial com- 


might even witness 
agriculture 
agricultural education in 
mission for the industrial education program: 

all of these agencies reaching into the schools 
with their own personnel responsible not to 
the board of education but to their own 
separate authorities. On the face of it, this 
picture of the dispersion of educational re- 
sponsibilities is a reduction to absurdity of 
trends which in greater or lesser degree are 
now apparent in the Nation, and in the various 


Why the 
persion of educational responsibilities and the 


States and localities. does dis- 


extension of noneducational controls appear to 


be absurd? The answer is because good 
principles of organization are obviously vio- 


lated What are 


principles of organization? 


thereby. some of these 

The basic principle underlying all organiza- 
tion of work is specialization of function. It 
is necessary that work to be done should be 
broken down and its parts undertaken serially 
or assigned to The 
efforts of the individual specialists, however, 
have to be coordinated if we are not to repeat 
the Biblical disaster of the Tower of Babel 
This coordination of effort is achieved by an 


various individuals. 


which is character- 
ized by two important features: (1) The 
feature of unity of control; and (2) the feature 
purpose. The first, unity of 
control, emphasizes the necessity for a clear 
The second, 


organizational structure 


cf unity of 


line of administrative authority. 
of purpose, emphasizes the necessity 
for educational effort to 
understanding among the members of the or- 


unity 


secure common 


BF 








ganization. fJoth features must rece 


recognition in the development of an efficie: 

organization of effort in any field whatsoever 
In the subdivision of work and specializa 

tion of functions, or in the aggregat 

functions for the organization of effort, f 

criteria may be used: (1) The major pur] 

to be served; (2) the character of processes 


employed; (3) the clientele, or the materia 


dealt with; and (4) the place of operat 
For example, let us consider the doctor 
spends ail his time examining children in the 
publie schools. Shall we say that he is p1 
marily a specialist in medical knowledge ar 
techniques and that he should therefore br 


responsible to the city department of healt! 


or that since he is examining children in tl 
schools, he should be responsible to the boar 
of education? Or should we look primar 
at the major purpose of his work and decid 
his place in the organizational structure 
that 


tional, i. e., if he is primarily cor 


basis? If his major purpose is eduec 
providing experiences for these children in the 
schools which will result in the de. 
of knowledge, habits, and att 
toward healthful modes of living, then it wou 


seem to be clear that since his 


function he should be respons 
If, on the otner 
1001 childrer 
} 


no need med 


ther 


tional authority. hand, t 


major purpose of his work with s« 
is to identify and treat pupils 


cal eare, or to correct physica 


defects, 
in my opinion, since his work is primaril 
therapeutic or restorative, he should be re 


f 


garded as an employee of the department o 
health. 


is that for purposes of the organizational struc 


The point which I am trying to mak 


ture, the most significant question to be asked 
is that concerning the controlling purpose of 
the duties performed by this doctor. If w 
are to avoid unnecessary difficulties and thi 
duplications and inefficiencies growing out of 
a muddled structure of administrative author 
ity, and if we are to avoid the chiseling away 
of educational 
primary function is not education, we should 
insist upon placing the school health progran 


in charge of the educational authorities 


agencies 


functions by 


This brings me to the moot question as t« 
thorities should 


whether or not the school 
provide treatment for defects discovered 


the medical and dental examination of chil- 
dren. 
school healih programs commonly) 
other major phases, i. e., health 
health instruction. 
the control of the school environment, includ 


xaminations, 
include two 


protection 


Besides these health « 


ana 


Health protection involves 
ing the physical aspects of buildings and 
grounds, the character of the school progran 

and the school contacts of human beings wit! 
one another. This factor of 
nciudes not only contacts among the pupils 


human contacts 
themselves but also the relation of 
school personnel, including the custodial fore: 
to the physical and emotional 
the pupils. Heaith instructior 

formation of habits, the acquisition of know 


well-being 


consists of the 


edge, and the creation of attitudes conducivs 
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to ea ful modes of living It involves in- 
struction Dy means of curriculum materials 
( are related to the child and his activities 
total environment The school health 
f also includes physical activities 
proper graded to pupil capacities and in 
terests nced programs of study, work, and 
creat 
Now eaith nstruction should be closely 
ed not only with the health examinations 
ind the protection program, but also with the 
total program of the school. Neither school 
ealt rotection nor instruction, however, in 
the l nt of manv educators properly Fi 
cludes the treatment of defects disclosed by 
lental and medical examinations, even though 


such treatment may in some instances be pre- 


quisite to the achievement of the major edu- 


cational objectives of the school program. It 


the general consensus that a clear line can 
and should be drawn at this point. Medical 
treatment with the exception of first aid, 
even though necessary should not be giver 


ols but should be provided through 
her agencies whose controlling purpose 


Medical or 


is not educational but 


it is to provide such treatment 


dental treatment per se 


restorative It may be agreed that provision 
of glasses, treatment of impaired hearing, ex- 
teeth, immunization 


the 


traction of and against 


diphtheria, are required in case of some 
children before the educational program of the 
effective 


will require food and clothing 


schools can be By the same token, 
some children 
as well as medical attention before they can 
be expected to profit from any school program 
And yet if the controlling purpose of the school 
health program is education, and if the school] 
situation where it is feasible to 


operates in a 
secure medical services from medical agencies, 
then it would seem to. follow that the school’s 
obligation extends only to the identification of 
needing such dental or medical service, 
the 


and follow-up to see 


pupils 


their referral through their parents to 


prope service agencies, 


that ihe have been 


V ide d. 


This mean 


necessary services pro- 
s that public education in general 


must work out methods by which the essential 
and dental services to pupils may be 
led by School 


authorities may well be expected to take the 


medica 
provi appropriate agencies. 
the organization of a community 
One of the 


a council would be a 


initiative lil 


health council for this 


purpose. 


first obligations of sucl 


funct il analysis of community ~ health 
ugencies themselves to serve as a starting 


point for voluntary coordination of effort 


Che service area of each organization should 
be clearly delimited upon the principle of the 
controlling purpose which the agency serves 


Good administration will require that dupli- 


cating areas be reduced to a minimum; and 


that the schools be 


held responsible for their 


nealt ed ication functions, for the selectior 


of educational experiences to be included in 


the health curriculum, for the selection of per- 
sonne for determination of the methods of 
teaching to be used, and for evaluation of 





program, 


The m Iti] it relationships neces ary t 


carrying out @ program of health education 


inand by the schools require that the mployed 


personne | 


re Spo! 


Is Phases 


of this program must bs the line of author. 
ity from the board of cducation through th, 
superintendent, the director health edy. 
cation, to the principals, teachers, and pupils 
* 

It has been neces ary time a 1 again for the 
school to extend it meept of education and 
to develop its progral and pe rsonnel to meet 


the 
stantly 


ition under con- 
The 


of toda‘ vith its many 


needs of a growing popul: 
changing school 
program activities 
contributing to the de 
fit to 


pared to the school | 


velopment of individuals 


live in the modern world, when com- 


of 50 years ago, 


rogram 


s eloquent proof of the ability of the schools 
to make important expansions and adapta- 
The schools 


tions, have accepted the respon- 


velopment and 
Al d effe ctive 


other institution except the 


sibility for the de 
of well-conceived school health 


No 


home has so much co! 


programs. 
tact with children and 
to give 


youth or so golden an opportunity 


them significant instruction and compelling 
health. 
in fact, 


nation of similar size of 


matters 


health 


motives in 
Our 
‘not equalled by any 
Yet there 


pertaining to 
national status is high 
is much to be desired 
the further 
ication and of 


mixed races.” 
great deal to be done n 
health ed 


Because of the progress the 


and a 
development both of 
medical services 
schools have made and are making in the field 
which is their peculiar 
that 


of education for health, 
seems to there is: no 


the 


province, it 
for 
administered health education 


me 


warrant displacement of a _school- 


program, State 


or local, by another agency Obviously there 


maintenance | 





is so much that can advantageously be done ‘ 


authorities 
effort 
cooperation 


health 
our persistent 


by schools and public 
together that 
the 


the 


working 
should be development of 
rather than 


either 


control by 
do not 


assumption of 


group of functions which 
belong within its legitimate sphere 
belief that 


needed improvement 


properly 


of authority. It is my progress 
will be most rapid if the 
in school health programs is undertaken by 
the 

ploying additional 


themselves, em- 


health education 


educational authorities 


trained 


personnel where needed, rather than imposed | 


from without by another agency 
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p a | kkk WM the difference 


parent lucation and parent 
, , teacher associations? This ques 
oan 4 “ t i isked of an experienced 
. mat A S 


sphere 
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“ment 


post 
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Organized Parent Education 


by Ellen C. Lombard, Associate Specialist in Parent Education 


between 


reply was, ‘‘There is no 


schor )] 


lifference 


No doubt t answer has considerable 
truth in it since parent education has found 
widespread ¢ ression in the movement of 
parent-teach« issociations which constitutes 
millions of org ed parents and an unknow! 


number ot pal ts organizations not federated 


It was inevitable that parents, organized 


for mutual we yxuld sooner or later look 
around for def te and authoritative knowl- 


edge of hov solve their daily problems, 


how to meet the growing needs of their chil- 
iren and how to create an environment which 
would insure the ifety and happiness of the 


whole fam 


But of course there is a difference between 


parent educat and parent-teacher associa- 
tions Parent ¢ cation 18 an aspect of edu- 
eation whicl become vigorous and pro- 
fessionally iu rtant during the past decade 

Emphasis of programs in parent education 


varies in differe organizations and institu- 


tions accord purposes and to leadership. 
For instance e program of the Child Study 
Associatio1 tf Ame 


Its plo! POT 


rica is characterized by 


de Ve loping principles, 


techniques, naterials for the education 


if parents, a its flexibility in setting 


meeting changing needs. 


standards i 
Leaders rganization have maintained 


ascientiniec at roach to their work which has 


been of nationa rnificance. 

There are several organizations which con- 
duct some aspect of parent education as a 
major project ch as the National Council of 
Parent Education, an organization made up 


generally of professionally trained workers, and 

others of n 
The (mer! 

Wome n cor! 


for its membership which is also characterized 


ess professional experiences. 
\ssociation of University 
a project in parent education 
by scientific methods, techniques, and mate- 
rials used tudy groups of college-trained 
parent 

St anothe organization, the American 


Home Ec (Association, has made its 


ontribut t the development of parent 
educatior { the home economics pro- 
gran he rk is characterized as profes- 
sional for? 1 workers in home economics 


rhe National Congress 


Not thstanding the fact that parent edu- 
catio: as ber and still. is earried on under 
4 great public and private educa- 
tional! auspice ational, State, and local it 
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reaches a vast constituency as it is. projected 
National Congress of 


For about 10 years 


in the program of the 
Parents and Teachers 
two trained persons have conducted the 
program of this national group, one of whom 
was a national chairman of parent education 

a voluntary worker; and the other, a paid field 
worker This project was far reaching in its 
purposes which were 

State the re- 


of that State: 


To develop. within each 
sources for parent education 
to work for the coordination of all organiza- 


tions (having parent-education 


programs 
within the State in their own councils, com- 
bureaus: and to give parent 


States 


munities, or 


teacher associations in these such 
services as would bring them into close contact 
with the educational organizations and insti- 
tutions concerned | with education 
within the city or State.” ! 


In order to furnish guidance material the 


parent 


National. Congress has issued several year- 
books for parent-education leaders and other 
publications containing source material, dis- 
cussion topics, and subject matter... Its 
National Parent-Teacher, 
has contained outlines and articles for parent 
Guidebook 


answered questions of organizations of groups 


official organ, the 


education \ parent-education 


for study, leadership, methods of conducting 
groups and projects. 

A series of. radio programs was arranged in 
cooperation with the United States Office of 
Kdueation which parent-teacher associations 
used nationally in guiding their discussions. 

The total number of parents’ study groups 
today in the United States is unknown but 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
reported that during the year 1938-39 groups 
in 30 States were in action with a membership 


in these groups of 226,845 persons. 


Parent Education in States 


The democratic w ay seems to be exemplified 
in the development of parent education in 
State parent-teacher associations in the fol- 
lowing respect, that although the national 


organization maintains a parent-education 
committee with a trained person as chairman 
to promote and give guidance to State work, 
and furnishes materials for guidance, State 
leaders are not required to follow any pattern 
that is offered. 


programs according to the needs and interests 


They may create their own 


of their members and to the situation in which 
thev are working. 

Many of the State parent-teacher associa- 
tions have a State chairman of parent educa- 
tion who promotes the work and gives guidance 
and services to the local units throughout the 


National] Parent-Teacher, November 1939 


State But here too is found a democratic 
Local units are not necessarily 
limited to the recommendations given by the 


How- 


need of local communities for help 


hairman of parent education. 
procedures, services, and suggestions for 
projects and activities is so great that local 
generally welcome the aid of 


associations 


State and National leaders. 


Some Significant Examples 


It would be impossible to include here a 
complete statement of the achievements of 
parent education under the sponsorship of the 
PTA and the elements that entered into the 
projects, but the following are examples of 
what is at the moment going forward in some 
States under the PTA 


In California 


The California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers maintains a bureau of parent educa- 
tion under a manager; who reports that there 
are two types of groups in the State: (1) adult 
education classes led by the chief of the bureau 
of parent education or others in the State de- 
partment of education, who are paid from 
State funds, and (2) study groups conducted 
by lav leaders, who work without compensa- 
tion During the year 1938-39, 1,631 classes 
were held, 664 of which were under certified 
The registration for all groups was 
In addition, there were 259 radio lis- 
However, 


leaders. 
80,444 
tening groups with 2,049 enrolled. 
this number engaged in study is only a frac- 
tion of the 240,506 PTA members in this 
State. Of these members more than 35,000 
are men and 26,499 are teachers. 

Officers of the California Congress are sent 
to various parts of the State to promote 
study-group work in rural as well as urban 
communities, and last year, 1938-39, regional 
conferences were held in three large cities at 
which representatives of 23 districts were 
present W here the chief of the bureau of parent 
education of the State department of educa- 
tion conducted the discussions. In addition 
to this means of training leaders, a weekly 
broadcast on parent education for listening-in 
groups gave to leaders another opportunity 


for improvement. 


In Michigan 

Next to California in size of enrollment in 
parent-education work under the guidance of 
the PTA is the State of Michigan which re- 
ported 234 study groups in action during 
1938-39. One hundred and fifty-eight of 
these groups were reported to be in cities, 7 in 
consolidated schools, 33 in rural schools, and 
36 groups were not reported in any type of 
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schools. In all groups there was a member 
ship of 35,078. 
For 10 consecutive years the Michigan Cor 


gress has cooperated with the extension service 
of the University of Michiga: 
4-day institute at 
classes in parent education were held each day 
The attendance in 1939 reached app 
1,300 


n conduct 


parent-education which 


In Oklahoma 


Oklahoma parent-teacher gro 
sored 
years but particularly during the past decad 
An outstanding project for the past year has 
been a weekly raido forum or 


Ips Nave Spor 


parent-education projects for many 


family life 
This originated in the University of Oklahoma 
where programs 


the State and by means of informal discussions 


were broadcast throughout 


lectures, and dramatic presentations to ind 


viduals or groups of parents. Parents wer 


stimulated to read or study about famil 
situations, school problems at home, and other 
subjects. 

Questions and references relating to eacl 
broadcast were sent to members of the radio 
group with suggestions of how a radio discus 


sion group should be organized and conducted 
The university issued certificates to 
teacher 
listened to at 
year. It was reported that the exact 
listening groups throughout the 
not be discovered but that there 
106 groups that enrolled for the pri 


parent 


associations sponsoring groups who 


least 18 broadcasts during the 
number of 
State could 
were at least 


eTram.,. 


In Utah 


The Utah Congress of Parents and Teachers 
also sponsored for 3 months a weekly parent 
education radio project which was instituted 
in cooperation with the State department 
public instruction and the extension division of 
the University of Utah. The subject of this 
program was Today’s Children—-Tomorrow’s 
Adults. 
provide parents 
Utah with opportunities to listen to discussions 
on family life, to encourage reading and study, 
and to encourage the development of study 
better 


series was to 


The purpose of the 


throughout the State of 


groups of parents interested home 
life. Certificates 
groups who had listened to at least six broad 
casts. of the presentations 
were on such subjects as Takes a 
Stand for Liberty, Lillian Doesn’t Care How 
She Looks, Friends at the House, 
Love Affair. 


were issued to registered 


Some dramatic 


susan 


Tom’s 


In Indiana 


Indiana 
total 


Parent education is advancing in 
Last year 310 study groups having a 
membership of 6,488 were active. Of 
groups 263 were in cities and 47 were in rural 
communities. It was reported that 2,009 cer- 


these 


tificates were awarded to members who 
completed 8 hours of study required. Purdue 
University cooperated with the Indiana 
Congress in a 2-day parents’ institute. 
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In Maryland 
"| he Daren 


t-education program of the Mary- 
land Congress moved forward during 1938-39 
Leadership has been 

Maryland 
through three training classes for leaders from 
of the This 


the number of parents study groups 


in several directions. 


provided: at the University of 
various parts State. has in 


creased 


Parent-education bookshelves have been placed 


either in the schools or in the town library 
In New York 
Parent education in the State of New York 


has developed 


from the beginning with the 
active cooperation of New York State Parent- 
the. work 
been organized and directed by experts in the 
State 


In 1939 there were 


Teacher Associations although has 


bureau of child development in the 


lepartment of education 


323 parent-education study groups with a 
registration of more than 5,000 members 
These groups were conducted by trained lay 


leaders and were an integral part of the parent- 
Che New York 


Parents and Teachers has estab- 


eacher association program 
Congress of 
lished standards for parent education groups 
so that the work will be educationally sound 


[wo types groups are conducted under the 


parent-teacher associations: (1) Groups led by 
recognized professional leaders for leadership 
| ) 
inder professional guidance and by profes- 
leaders in this State do 


The State depart- 


training, an groups led by lay leaders 


sional leaders Lay 
not receive remuneration. 
ment of education furnishes the parent-teacher 
associations with a great deal of excellent ma 
terial, such as A Handbook on Edu- 
cation in New York, A Primer on Parent Edu- 


Parent 


cation, a series of discussions on practicing 
democracy, radio skits, dramatic presenta- 
tions, discussion outlines, and correspondence 


The 


parents and teachers authorizes a special cer- 


leaders. State congress of 


courses for 


education if the 
fulfills the 


tificate parent group in 


parent education requirements of 


the organization 


In Ohio 


In Ohio the State congress of parents and 
teachers employs a full-time director of family 
life education who conducted 101 study groups 
last 1938-39) with a total of 3,176 per- 


This work has the coopera- 


year 
sons attending. 
tion of educators, the Ohio State University, 
and the State 


Institutes in family life education and schools 


department of education. 
of instruction are conducted to promote and 
strengthen the work in Ohio. 


In lowa 
It is reported that 92 percent of the parent- 


education groups in Iowa are sponsored by 


parent-teacher associations. Trained leaders 


from the child welfare research station of the 
university give training courses to prepare lay 
leaders for study 


The procedure is as follows: When 


parent-education groups, 
parent- 
teacher association leaders in a community 


are in need of leadership training they jointly 





ym the iniversity t 


ask an expert f 
a training course, 
of the preschool! age Cl il 1, se hool uge 


adolescence or family relationships 


the past year there wert 267 parent education 


groups in lowa with a membe rship of 5,68] 
parents. Much of the work is carried on in 
counties and thus rural parent-teacher aggo. 
ciations improve the quality of leadership, 


The chairman of parent education of the Iowg 


Congress does the initial promotional work jy 
advance and gets the group ready for instrue. 
tion by the expert who is sent by the univer. 
sity. 

Parent-teacher associations lowa have 


helped by the programs of the 


Radio Child Study Cl ib which have been pre- 


been greatly 


sented for 8 years cooperatively by 
Ames, 


the uni- 


versity, the State College at and the 


State Teachers College at Cedar Falls. 
This year (1940) four courses are offered 
which will cover a period of 2 years Parents § 


may register under the group plan for which 
individual plan, for 


of 50 cents. 


there is no charge, or the 


which there is a registration fee 


In South Dakota 


Despite the long stretches between cities 
Dakota parent education 
State, 


State parent- 


and towns in Sout] 


has made progress throughout the 


Under the sponsorship of the 
teacher associations, 93 parent-education 
study groups were reported last. year, and at 
the conference in 10 districts parent educatior 
were conducted. 


panel discussions Progress 


is reported in Indian units where food, eloth- 
ing, health, child care and 


emphasized. 


training, are 


In Colorado 


The plan of the work in Colorado as outlined 
by the State cl 
includes fall 


leadership training which are held in the seven 


airman of parent education 


institutes for parent-education 
districts, county presidents of PTA’s, county 
parent-education chairmen, and local parent- 
conveniently 
These 
institutes are sponsored by the State congress 
1938-39 there 
with 4a 


education chairmen meet in 


located places for an all-day institute. 


of parents and teachers. In 


were 275 pareat-education groups 


membership of more than 9,000 participating. 


In Every State 


There is evidence of pare nt-education work 
Nation in which parent- 
associations are New 

500 with a 
membership of 9,591; in Illinois there were 279 


in every State in the 
teacher organized: In 


Jersey there were study 


groups 


parent-education committees in parent-teach- 
er associations which organized study groups 
1938-39. promoted leadership 
training courses and interested rural groups in 


during They 
this aspect of parent-teacher work; in Idaho 74 
study groups had an enrollment of 1,257 per 
sons and in Louisiana parent-teacher associa 
there held 600 parent-education 


tions were held 


Concluded on page 1S 
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= The Court of States at the New York World’s Fair, 1940. 
«)  EHdueation at the World’s Fair 


by Rudolf Kagey, Director of Public Education, World’s Fair 


Ll kk Kk |! lucational possibilities of a 


lined ee : World’s Fair are boundless. Teach- 

atiol i fj ers have long taken advantage of 

atior a the but fair managements have 
not I rccepted 


Seve! ully : the responsibility implicit 


ully 
unt) in the educational phases of the exhibits. The 
rent- | World’s Fai New York recognizes this 
ently responsibilit 
[hese } Its department of public education serves 
gress not only teachers but fair visitors who havea 
there particular terest educationally. The de- 
th a partments n t effective work can be done 
ting with and for teachers in the schools. In the 
first place, the curriculum gives a ready-made 
DASIS OT! whic! to organize a program in 
— advance 
rent- The fair material is classified under four 
New main heads: Foreign, industrial, State and 
th a municipal, a amusement. Under each. of 
» 279 these headings there is the natural physical 
ach- | division by | dings, bv exhibitors, so the 
oups visitor with random interests finds his enter- 
rship tainment already somewhat: organized. His 
ps it approach is ely to be a topographical one; 
10 74 he starts in here and he goes on until his feet 
per- | or his visits give out. There is something to 4 
ocia- | de said for this technique. In a world rapidly 
ation succumbing 1 ctated patterns, we may well 
| be proud that at our American fairs there is 
| hothing w every visitor is drastically re- 


J olume 3 Vumber 


10 














He may £o where he chooses 








at he wants to 

Che difficulty, though, is in making sure he 
does see what he wants to This problem 
exists, no matter how loose and uncoordinated 
one’s interests are; the more clearly defined 
those interests, become, the greater the prob 
len Fundamentally a man or a woman is In- 
terested in a range of ideas, and ideas cut 
across and through the various fair exhibits 
This is especially true in the case of teacher 
and pupil visitors who wish to link their trips 
to the fair to classroom experiences, 

For example, a class in high-school chemistry 
may wish to see how chemistry has trans- 
formed the processes of production. There is, of 
course, no single exhibit labeled “chemistry,” but 
the subject is dynamically illustrated in a score 
or more, from agricultural displays to intricate 
industrial arts. It isthe work of the department 
of public education to assemble and list these 
and suggest itineraries for young chemists 

Or perhaps an elementary school class is 
making a study of conservation Again there 
is no single building or area devoted to conser- 
vation, but there are many colorful and 
thought-provoking exhibits here and there 
which may be assembled into a coordinated 
picture of the various aspects of conservation, 
their importance, technical devices appropriate 
to them, and the serious effects which follow 
if they are ignored. Some of these will be 
found in State and United States Govern- 
ment buildings, some in foreign, many (espe- 
cially the results of conservation) in industrial 
exhibits. They can be linked together into a 
tour of definite direction and order. 


(Concluded on page 318 


The Lagoon of Nations and the Court of Peace at the New York World’s Fair 1940 as seen 
from an airplane. In the distance, at the head of the Court of Peace, is the L. 5S. Govern- 
ment Building, flanked by the Hall of Nations. 
















































Edueation for Inter-American 
Hriendsh Ip 


by Philip Leonard Green, Research Director. Radio Division 


* ss + It is becoming a Widely 


fact that the attainment of amity 





among the peoples of America 
largely a matter of education 
Although the process is not necessarily as com 


neither 


plicated as some persons picture it, 


it by any means a child’s game It obvio 
involves the reaching of millions of minds 
varying degrees of intelligence in 21 differ 


nations, each with one or more psychologies 
peculiar to itself and each requiring a different 
approach. 

One does not have to be very o 


ber the day when to write on 


d to remem 
education 
inter-American friendship would have bet 
like crying in the wilderness. Then, the pub 
lication of a book on Latin America was rea! 
an event. 
America that appeared in the 
eagerly pounced thos 
with an enthusiasm which onl; 
rare objects can understand. To devote one’s 
self to things Latin American in 
was to arouse concern for o 
friends and relatives. Who could’ have 
dreamed then that there would ever be a 
day when books and articles—and experts 
on Latin America would be legion 


The occasional articles on Latin 
papers were 
upon by interested 


A collector oT 


those davs 


’s sanity among 


An illuminating discussion of this situatior 
took place in Washington, not long ago. It 
was at one of the group sessions of the C 
telations in tl 


ference on Inter-American 


Field of Education. One group felt that 
young people in our country should be encour 
aged to undertake Latin-American studies 


simply to enrich their own cultural develop 
ment. The other side believed that the basic 
need for such studies arises largely because of 
possibilities for commercial or other profitabl 
careers in this field. I could not 
bering that hardly anyone ever expects studies 
relating to other areas of the world to pass 
muster from a utilitarian standpoint. Let the 
region just be far enough away and littl 
doubt is ever expressed as to the value of our 
studying it. But when it comes to the one 
group of countries which bear to us a historical 
and geographical relationship entitling them 
not only to attention but to 
attention and we still ask, What are you going 
to get out of it? 
now in articles and letters to editors in 
parts of the country. 
ment of debts and the confiscation of certair 
properties have been cited as 
futility of our 
understanding with other America 
Yet, was it not largely because of the wid 


help remem 


pre ferential 
This query is being raised 
The defaults on pay 


proving tl 
trying to promot better 


pe ple S 


BiG 


orance concerning Latin America 


ad vl 
hich existed both among those who had 
lireet dealings there and among our populace 


it large, that things like this could and did 


1 Civic Obligation 


ssing the point to base the justifica- 


tion, if any be needed for Latin-American 
studies, solely on their cultural values, rich 
i these ul doubtedly are, or on their being 
the ope door to brilliant careers, however 


The 


clothes them with an importance 


certain Cases. 


true this may be in 
thing whic} 
transcending either of these two considera- 
tions is that our destinies and those of the 
nations are becoming united 


other American 


by bonds far stronger than any temporary 


The logic of events indi- 


study of 


zeal may forge 
cates that the 


should 


his obligation exists for all 


Latin-American 


affairs become a civic obligation 
It is not limited 
to those who intend later to enter commercial! 
r professional pursuits in this field. 

The latter, of course, should be the object 
of considerable concern, since the havoe which 
ignorance can work with our inter-American 


relations is dangerous when it prevails among 


those whose jobs bring them into contact 
with people of other American . nations. 
Every personal relationship of our business- 


other indi- 
either in 


men, teachers, students, or any 
viduals, with Latin 
their own countries or in the United States, 


Americans, 


can help or hinder intersAmerican rapproache- 
After all, 


in the abstract; they 


ment. inter-American relations 


are never are always 


between individuals and groups of indi- 


viduals In short, inter-American relations 
are nothing more nor less than the sum total 


Ne Ww 


hinder the cause 


of individual relationships. whether 
these relationships help or 
of. friendship, depends almost entirely upon 


the degree to which those participating in 


them possess adequate capacity for under- 
standing other American peoples. 
Vast Opportunities 

Many ducators have for some. time 


visualized the vast opportunities for service 


this field. But they have also realized 
hat they could not accomplish the best 
possible results except through intelligent 


cooperation with those of other interests. 


Historians, for example can cooperate with 
Par- 


regard to the latter, they will 


those in economics and linguistics. 


ticularly with 





find much of value in 


cooperation, 


since 


students will consider Latin-American history 
increasingly interesting and sig 


they 


ificant When 
begin to understand the psychology of 
the peoples as revealed in 


While | 


understand 


part by 


their 


languages. would not say that one 


life in 


owledge of 


cannot certain phases ot 


Latin America without ak 
Sparish and Portuguese, it is only through g 
fairly close acquaintance with these languages 
that one acquires the ability to sense the 
thought processes of those peoples and thus 
the reasons behind the vhich history 
records. ' 

There are numerous ways vhich different 
departments of universities, colleges, and high 
schools may so pool their facilities as to result 
Latin- 


in maximum benefits to students of 
American affairs 

At the present juncture in our relations with 
ill afford to 


group of 


other American republics, we: can 


overlook any methods, person or 


persons, however seemingly insignificant, that 


| 


can help our Nat prepare itself for a new 


era of inter-Americat cooperative living, an 


era which we fervently hope may in time 


encourage, uplift, and serve all humanity. 


* 


On This Month’s Cover 


Many recent publications of the U.S. Office 
of Edueation are month’s 
front LIFE On the 


inside of the back cover the reader will find a 


pictured on this 


cover page Oot SCHOOL 


helpful list of some current publications of the 


Office in many fields of education 











You Are Invited 

The United States Office of Education 
cordially invites you to visit its exhibit 
booth at the National Education Associa- 
tion Convention, in Milwaukee, June 30- 
July 4, inclusive. 

The booth is number D-13. New and 
current publications of the Office will be 
on display. Sample copies of SCHOOL 
LIFE, official journal of the Office, and 
lists of publications, may be obtained 
free upon request. 

Convention exhibits, opening June 29, 


Mechanics Hall 
directly below the main arena of Milwau- 


are to be displayed in 


kee Auditorium where the principal ses- 
The 


accessibility of the convention exhibits to 


sions of the convention will be held. 


the principal meeting places should tempt 
delegates to spend much time inspecting 


materials on display. 
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Certification of CCC Educational Work 


by Howard 


program in the 





( ervation Corps camps 
for the benefit - of 
OU ung men between the 
24 The average educational 
evel of these rollees is eighth grade, thei: 
average ag Consequently, they have 
not attended OLTOr approximately 5 vears 
Records of 1 imps indicate that only one- 
third of 1 pe t of CCC enrollees return to 
organized rk These data together 
vith the fact e enrollment of new men 
n the camps 1 s place quarterly, thus cre 
ating a need f 1 Vear round program, must 
serve aS a Da ror any appr vaach to the ac 
crediting fication of educational work 
the cal 
A numb ent objectives must be 
served, in pro g a means ol certifying the 
educational i the corps Those who 
esire to ret rganized school work must 
he enabled ti urn credits which are accept- 
ible to the ec schools and colleges. En- 
rollees oO e remedial training in the 
elementat ects must be given an oppor- 
tunity to sec ghth grade equivalency cer- 
tificates T vho pursue high school or 
other work eve vithout the aim of ertering 
college or reentering. school must have the 
chance to earn a reward for their efforts. .En- 
rollees who receive occupational training on 


the job or in class must be prov ided with a cer- 


tified measurement of their achievement which 


will be mea to em] loyers. Those who 


pursue special work such as lifesaving and first 
aid must be enabled to earn the proper certifi- 
Thus, 


tification aims to provide tangible recognition 


cates. the camps as elsewhere, cer- 
and reward for effort and to provide a docu- 
ment acceptable to others who must for their 
various purposes appraise individual achieve- 
ment of CCC enrollees 


Special Regulations 


In order to meet the needs of enrollees who 


desire to retur! to 


school, or who wish to 


secure equivalency certificates either as a 


basis of further study or to meet the require- 
ments for a beginning worker in business or 
industry, or who merely wish school credit 


for work done in camp, special arrangements 


have been made with State departments of 
education a1 with local schools. Forty 
States and the District of Columbia have 


regulations covering the grant- 
ing of academic credit for work done in CCC 
tamp classes, and for the granting of equiv- 


issued specia 


alency certificates. The regulations referred 
ide for administration of the 
clock 


stand- 


to generally pr 


cooperative plan, prescribe minimum 


} . 
hours, subject-matter materials, and 
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RECORD OF CERTIFICATE 


CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 
ISSUED TO- 


THis IS TO CERTIFY THAT 


for proficiency 


Dated 


C. C.C. Company N 


located at 


Company Commander 
Camp Educational Adrise 


Project Superintendent 


~~ Dratract Educational Adviser ; 
ee o~sr ‘ Oe ee on 
ards of teacher certification, and the like. In 


addition, a federally financed cooperative plan 
operates through which 263 different schools 
and colleges adjacent to camps offered class- 


room instruction to 7,317 CCC enrollees, 
during the vear 1938-39, who, of course, 
received credit for work done on the same 


basis as other students. Correspondence work 


also provides another means by which en- 


rollees credit. During the vear 
1938—39, 5,146 enrollees received eighth-grade 
1,048 


received 


may earn 


diplomas or equivalency certificates, 


received high-school diplomas, 96 


college degrees, and several thousand others 
earned unit or hour credit either for work done 
classes in cooperating 


in camp classes, in 


schools, or by correspondence. 


Three Types of Certificates 


The Civilian Conservation Corps itself 
issues three types of certificates—the unit 
certificate, the educational certificate, and 


the proficiency certificate. These certificates 


are granted to enrollees who do not intend 


to return.to organized schools but who 
desire to earn a tangible recognition for their 
efforts 

The 
enrollee who suecessfully completes one unit 
of asubject. This unit must be accomplished 
i minimum of 12 clock hours within a 
quarter. During the year 1938-39, 103,939 


enrollees earned 174,277 unit certificates. 


unit certificate is granted to the 


in a 


The educational certificate is issued upon 
the completion of 12 units of work, or a 
minimum of 144 clock hours. The enrollee 
must plan an integrated program of 12 units 
of work, and this plan must receive the prior 
approval of the camp educational committee 


Proficiency 


Director of CCC Camp Education 


CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 


Certificate 





while a member of C. C. C. Company of 


became profhciert in 


Company Commander . 
Camp Educatwnal Adviser 


Propet Supennucndent 


Approved by the District Commander 


Dasenct Educational Adviser 


Furthermore, the camp committee may, at 
its discretion, require a written and an oral 
completion of the en- 
This 


units of 


examination at the 


rollee’s program. examination may 
cover the entire 12 work During 
1938-39, 15,150 boys in the camps 
earned 17,096 educational certificates. 

The granted in 


vocational and occupational fields, upon the 


the year 


proficiency certificate is 
basis of a practical test which may, at the 
discretion of the camp committee on. eduea- 
written oral 
number of clock 
hours is required for the proficiency certificate. 


tion, include both a and an 


examination. No specific 
An enrollee’s application to take the examina- 
tion for this certificate must receive the ap- 
proval of the camp committee which examines 
all facts pertaining to the case. In addition, 
district headquarters must 
review and approve the issuance of the pro- 
ficiency On the of the 
certificate is entered the number of hours of 
instruction received by the enrollee, his actual 
work experience in the field or in the camp for 
the certificate is granted, and other 
pertinent facts, if any. This enables the 
enrollee to utilize the proficiency certificate 
when applying for employment or for registra- 
tion at an employment office. During the 
year 1938-39, 23,836 enrollees earned 26,691 
proficiency certificates. 

very effort is made in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps to stimulate enrollees to earn 
American Red Cross first aid and lifesaving 
certificates. This effort is carried out not only 
to strengthen the safety program in the camps, 
thus safeguarding the lives of the enrollees, 
but with the view of sending back to their 
homes and communities youthful citizens who 


the appropriate 


certificate. reverse 


which 
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will be safety conscious A further aim 
improve the employability of the 


many businesses and industries have 


since 


established the first-aid card as a prerequisit 
to employment. All leaders and assistant 
leaders and all truck drivers and others ji 

similar positions are required to earn the 


standard first-aid certificate, while all other 
enrollees are strongly urged to work for the 
certificate. 


Last year, 50,589 Standard Amer 
Red Cross certificat« al 


ican 1.835 advanced 
certificates, and 46 instructor certificates wert 
Re d Cro 


earned in the camps lifesaving 


oa m ¢ 


and water safety work are ncouraged 
the camps. Last year, 35 junior and 2,407 
senior lifesaving certificat: vere earned 


enrollees. 


Standardizing Instruction 


Gradually, therefore, CCC instructio 
being standardized on a ba recognizable b 
educational accrediting agencies and by em 
The CCC eurriculum not or 


provides the enrollee with instruction mater 


ployers. 
als and instruction which are equivalent t 
those of other institutions, but provides worl 
and other types of experiences which suppl 
trait g of enrollees 


ment and enrich the 


Hence, the certification which the camp gives 
its men includes more than general or technica 
knowledge; it certifies that a ma) possesses 
qualities which are necessary for constructive 


t 


living and successful employme: 


* 


Organized 
Parent Education 


(Concluded from page 
PTA groups al d there were 
Alabama there 


Texas 307 


meetings in 101 
50 radio-listening groups; in 
were 300 child-study groups; i 
study groups were active with an enrollment 
of 6,440 members; in Tennessee the 
congress had a 
specialist for full-time field servic The pro 
gram in the Arkansas congress is related to the 


and reports 


State 


trained parent-educatior 


vocational education 
indicate that 137 
A total of 243 


groups were conducted in 9 counties with ar 


program 


study were active 


groups 
parent-education study 
Pennsylvania 
issIppl, Ne 


Florida 


of 1,656 persons 
Massachusetts, Miss 


enrollment 
Wyoming, 
braska, North Carolina, Connecticut, 
Vermont, Kansas, and other States are mal 
ing steady progress. 

It is obvious from the reports 
that 
gains impetus in States where 
fessional leadership. State 
education, State colleges and school systems 
having such leadership help parent-teacher 
associations to set standards of p 


; 


of the pare! 


teacher associations parent educatior 
there is pr« 


.f 


departments 


rocedure and 


to maintain them. 
teacher programs and create a 


They help improve parent 


atmosphere 
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ch t me and the school may cooperat 
ind they also furnish materials and sugges 
tior for the work of parent education 

In order to insure that all associations, 
tud roup and individual parents shall 
i these advantages, each State department 
f education might well establish a division or 
ireau parent educatior each State 

teacher ( ege might give it students ir 

tra 1 unit or a part of a unit of work ii 
i lucation; and each citv school district 

t a trained parent-educatior 


* 


Implementat ion 
of Studies 


C‘oncluded fram page S10 


How then is it possible to hold unswerving 
to tl principle of freedom and at the same 
time secure coordination in implementation 
ictivities? Che answer would seem to be, 
through cooperative effort of the producing 
iwencl re report suggests that much of 
the contu yn and even indifference to the 
findings of research arise from a lack of correla 
tio t implem«e ntation work being done 


ut pre t—duplication of effort and apparent 
competition of study agencies. The Imple 


mentation Committee sees as one of its im 
portant functions the encouragement of pro 
research to with one 


lucers of cooperate 


nother in securing not only professional 
vcceptance but practical action on their more 
mportant discoveries and findings. 

The proposal calls also for establishment of 
un active advisory service, under the direction 
The report states that this 


service will function ‘‘with 


committee 
regard to appro 


priate techniques to be used by individual 


producing agencies desiring to develop imple- 


mentation programs.’’ ‘The report goes on to 


say that “this service might well be extended 


to consumer groups requiring assistance in 


identifying appropriate sources of data for 
fields of 


Principally the 


their special educational 


Sse in 


ervice.”’ advisory. service 


will establish contacts with three types of 


agencies: (1) Those responsible for the nor- 
mal development of public opinion, such as 
those 


engaged in 


the press, the radio, the forum, etc.; (2) 


serving vouth and 3 those 
prod icing st idies. 
The committee contemplates making studies 


relating to means and methods of implementa- 


tion As conceived at present these investi- 
gations will deal with two principal areas: 
1. Studies of techniques designed to im- 


implementation practices. These in- 


prove 
vestigations will be for the purposes of evalu- 
ating the success of. specific implementation 


techniques and practices used in reaching 
various groups as well as for the development 
of new techniques and media of implementa- 


t1or 





) 


2. Appraisal of i regal £ youth 
and services to youth held by different groups 
in the populatio he effort here will be 
directed toward mea lring the readiness” of 
these groups for « tructive proposals. The 
law of readines cl so generally accepted 
as fundamental in the trai: g of the young is 
too often ignored lealing with adults 


1 Good Reason 


Kdueatior ture’ complex It is 
probably ftutite t pect that it will ever be 
simple This, he ( I t a reason for 
dwelling more t i e¢ ary upon its 
obscurities and abstractio On the contrary, 
it forms, in the op of the implementation 
committee, a good reason f implification 
nsotar as possible Consequ t the commit- 
tee is proposing a service which will assist in 
making the message of research intelligible 


to the various public that ought.to be reached 


by that message; w study the “‘readiness” 


of these variou ror the me ssage; will 
provide a clearinghouse of information to both 
producers and co mers of research: will 
stimulate agencic t cooperate with one 
another in securing acceptance in practice of 
their most significant findings and will 
progressively impr ( the techniques of 


implementation 


” 


a 
World’s Fair 
(( oncl ided tron page ILA 


The fair’s thems lor Peace and | reedom,” 


is emphasized a nderscored by brilliant 
historical dioramas, by exhibits 
Western 


Hemisphere, the ‘‘American Common,” anda 


amity of the 21 Republics in the 


great musical pageant, ‘‘American Jubilee,” 
built about highlights in our own history since 
the inauguration of George Washington. 
The department of public education of the 
of the fair: The Fair’s Themes; Science at the 
Fair; Exhibits for the Elementary School 
Child; Social Studies at the Fair; Art at the 
Fair; and Food, Decoration, and New Prod- 
ucts. These will be sent to all teachers and 
school administrators requesting them. 


are not intended for pupil use 


These teaching leaflets are supplemented 
with more specific indices and directories 
dealing with the individual sciences, with 


1ome arts, and soon. The 
ling is done will 


different phases of 
extent to which this subdivi 
depend largely on 
inquiries which the department receives from 
program will be kept flexible 
class-require 


teachers. The 
in order that, so far as possible, 


ments may be dealt with individually. 
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"7 
ry 
ept . . 
Ing is | In Publie Schools 
| florida Survey Report 
Ihe State D tment of Education o 
7 rida has recent f 1 report of a survey 
f the sel Dade Count la., including 
pe e cit f M Miami Beach, Coral 
F ables, and ther rban and rural areas 
tray The surve nder the direction of 
ac | Edgar L. Morp lirector of administration 
atl wnd final ce, a lilton W. ¢ arothers, director 
mrmié instruct the State department of 
2 ducatior | rve staff consisted of 37 
gib members, near whom held educational 
ach positions in |] la Bess Goodvkoontz,. As- 
~ | sistant United States Comm ner of Educa- 
wal | tion, and H | Lives, senior pecialist’ in 
a State schos tration. United States 
. Office of Educat icted a nsultants to the 
lirector of t rve and his staff The 
Re report co t three parts: Part I is con- 
- erned with iffecting the educational 
“a program; part II, the present educational 
program; and part III, with a proposed educa 
| nal progral 
Cooperative School Survey 
The citize1 ng committee for public 
education in ! Orleans has issued a sum- 
mary report the New Orleans study and 
program of publie educatior The committee 
its letter to the board of education says: 
iom.4 The report result of intensive study 
illiant begun in Februar 1938 by Alonzo G. Grace, 
i th lirector, and |} irefully se lected professional 
nateit staff, all of om worked with notable 
anda cooperation t the committee, receiving 
yilee.’ | many suggest ent to them from members 
sinc | of the schoo stem, interested citizens and 
tivic groups t thus represents the fruition 
af the | f a cooperat community effort in which 
spects the training and experience of an expert staff 
at the were coordinated with the interests and sug- 
School | Sstions of citizens of New Orleans. The 
t the report conta or the first time in the history 
Prod- | of our public system, a comprehensive 
— and cooperative appraisal of the system, and a 
Ther constructive p for improvement.”’ 
ted New Agency 
aaalll } “Serious problems of suburban and ‘down- 
with | “te public schools of Illinois,” as reported by 
The Ira L. Garman, president of the Illinois Asso- 
e will Mation of Sche Boards, ‘“‘are to be the sub- 
‘ty of | ets of contir expert study by an entirely 
from new agenc) t established through the co- 
exible peration of the Illinois Association of School 
quire boards, Northwestern University, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. and the University of 
illinois. The chief approaches expected from 
the commission art 
“1. Tapping the educational resources of 
the graduate s ols of the three universities; 
1940 \ Volume 25, Number 10 





PDPUCATIONAL 


2 Adoptior of the scientific method of survey, 
study of data and careful conclusions before 


recommendations are made; 3. Continued ef 


legislative reform for the 


of the State; 4. Co- 


fort toward wise 


machinery 


public-school 
operation of al educational forces in the State 


towards the enhancement both of education 


and educational opportunities in the State; 


5. Establishment of a better understanding 


between school boards and the educational 


profession; 6 Guidance toward the present 


program of self-education and of schoo] 


heards 
Janitorial Training 
Missouri Schools, a publication of the Mis- 


souri State Department of: Education, in an- 


nouncing the dates for summer janitorial 


State, savs: ‘‘These 


training schools in that 


training courses are sponsored by the local 


districts, the State teachers colleges, and the 


State department of education They are 


designed and organized to give the janitor 
practical training in methods of cleaning, san- 
itation, care of school floors, school safety, 
fire prevention, ventilation, schoolroom light- 
ing, temperature control, furnace care, and in 
maintenance and repair tasks. The courses 
are so graded that the janitor may complete 
one or more units at each school attended. 
Each janitor is given an opportunity to put 
into practice some of the methods and prin- 
ciples taught. All courses are directed by 
experienced men \ janitor may attend more 
school each year if he wishes to 


quickly. All 
free. 


than one 

training 
admitted to the 
Most school boards find it desirable to give the 


complete his more 


janitors are courses 
janitors time off while attending the schools; 
a number of boards pay the expenses of the 
janitors 

W. 5. DerreNnBAUGH 


* 
In Colleges 


Council of Higher Education 
A permanent council of higher. education 


for Arkansas was formed at a meeting of 
representatives of State-supported 
held in Little Rock, February 7, 1940. 


The purpose of the council is to provide a 


schools 


basis for a discussion of problems of the State- 
supported institutions, and for a determina- 
policies pertaining to the 


tion of general 


institutions. 


Motion-Picture Course 


Columbia University offers this coming 


summer session a course in the history and 
art of the motion pictures. The course is 


normally offered during the régular academic 


N E 


WwW s 





vear to a limited number of undergraduate 


student but the enrollment in the summer 


SESS is open to all interested in the movies 
Audit may also attend the lectures. Visit- 
ing lecturers in the course will include repre 
sentative members of the motion-picture 
industry, directors, publicity men, representa- 
tives from the story departments of various 
compani and actors and actresses. Stu- 
dents will attend previews and theater show- 
ings of films as a regular part of the class 
work 


Youth and Money 
‘Youth and Money 
the subject considered at the seventh annual 
Cornell Uni- 
A general 


Management’’ will be 


conference of 
August 8-10, 1940. 
session will be devoted to each of the following 


summer session 


versity on 
phases of the subject: Planning, saving, bor- 


rowing, and insuring. Outlines of speeches 
and bibliographies will be distributed at the 
opening session, and there will be a discussion 
period following each major presentation. 
The final 


devoted to a consideration of how to teach 


session of the conference will be 
money management in the schools 


Health Service Plan 

Antioch College has recently established a 
health service plan which is founded on the 
thesis that adequate medical care is the right 
of every student, and that it can be provided 
figure. 
is charged a medical fee, for 


for a reasonable More specifically, 


each student 
which he receives, as nearly as the college can 
provide it, complete medical care: Hospital- 


, 
ization, physician’s services, medicines—even 


surgery and care of specialists—when neces 


sary and within fixed expense limits. Since 
Antioch works on the cooperative system (i. é., 
students study and work alternate periods, 
10. weeks being spent on campus and then 
10 weeks away in industry) the health service 
plan must protect students while they are 
working off campus as well as during periods 
at the college. Services outside are naturally 
limited to emergencies, for chronic ailments 
can be dealt with during periods on campus. 


Watton C. Joun 
oa 


In Libraries 


TVA Plans 

At the invitation of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, library representatives from the 
seven States comprising the region assembled 
at Knoxville, Tenn., to take account of the 
present library situation and to lay plans for 
future development in that area. 

TVA chairman, H. A. Morgan, pointed out 
that one of thetmain jobs of libraries is to help 
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persons understand thoroughly the economi 
and social problems confronting their ov 
community. In 
agencies, libraries have an opportunity, he¢ 
said, to aid in working out these problems 
which can be solved not from the top | 
the people themselves. Other speakers « 
sidered the agricultural and industrial prol 
lems involved. 

On the basis of reports madi 


cooperation with existing 


library ex 


tension leaders, school library supervisors, 
officers of professional librar 
and others, the conference approved a plan 

set up a library council for the region, with the 
objective of coordinating existing |] 
ices and to effect adaptation to local needs 
As the finding 


‘*Traditional forms of library service may evel 


associations, 


committee’s report stated 


be scrapped in order to bring 
functioning.” 


Field Visitor 


issue of Libraries, the 


Illinoi 


of Live 


In a recent 


monthly publication Illinois State 


Library, an account is given of the work of the 


schoo! libraries field visitor during the first 7 
months of this newly created position. 

The field work, involving 176 visits in 34 
counties, has consisted of visiting schools, 


attending and talking at 


meetings of 


school officers, elementary and _ secondary 
school principals, county superintendents, 
teachers, and pupils. Assistance has bee 
given in selecting and ordering books, setting 


up charging systems, making out library bud- 
gets, starting library 
library furniture. 
Besides correspondence, the office work has 
included the tabulation of data on Illinois 
school libraries and cooperation with the State 
department of public instruction in revising 
rating sheet for 


clubs, and selecting 


the library section of the 
elementary Work 
groups in the educational and library field has 
been another type of activity undertaken by 
the State school libraries visitor 


schools. with organized 


A New Policy 

At a recent meeting, the 
Board of Education adopted for the certifica- 
tion of school librarians a new policy, which 
will become effective July 1, 1942. After that 
date, new appointees, whether full-time or 
part-time, must meet those requirements in 
order to hold a valid Michigan certificate 
Such certification is necessary to qualify the 
school district to obtain State school funds 
and to qualify the certificated school librarian 
for participation in teacher-retirement benefits. 

Present holders of schoo! positions 
may continue in the same system with the 
same training even though they do not possess 
the necessary qualification for a certificate, 
but they must meet the new requirements if 
a change to a new position is made. 


Michigan State 


iprary 


Library for Negroes 
Lakeland Publie Library in F\ 
cently opened a branch library for 


rida has re- 


Negre es, 
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a good book collection including books 





both by and about Negroes This branch 
building is an attractive bungalow and. has 
standard library equipment. The librarian is 
a graduate of Florida A. and M College and 
studied library science at Hampton Institute 
[The Lakeland Publie Library has furnished 
brary service to Negroes since 1934 through a 
ay ( ection housed in a high school. 


RatepH M. DuNBAR 


* 


In Other Government 
Agencies 


National Park Service 

The Virginia Natural History Institute, a 
new training course for outdoor group leaders, 
offered from June 24 to July 20, at 


Swift Creek Recreational Demonstration Area 


will be 


Virginia, 
National 


reatior 


Service, the National Rec- 
State Con 


Park 
Association, the Virginia 


Richmond 


servation Commission, and the 
Professional Institute, College of William 
and Mar \ 


Intended to provide training and practical 
field experience for leaders and directors of 
park, recreational, and camping agencies, and 
curriculum will. emphasize four 
Daily field trips, informal 
work in the preparation 


teachers, the 
types of activities 


lectures, laboratory 


of nature displays and study collections, and 
practical experience in arranging and con- 
ducting nature activities for children and 
adults 


limited to 
preference given to 


Enrollment in the institute is 


qualified students, with 
those expecting to incorporate its teachings 
into related vocations. 
Reeent Bulletin Issued 

The Florida State Department of Education 
has recently issued a bulletin on A Proposed 
Plan Jol Se Llf- Measure ment of Schools. The 
purposes of this stated in the 


foreword, ‘proposes the establishment of State 


bulletin, as 


standards for each publie school in Florida 
in each of the following five phases of educa- 
Plant health and _ safety 
features, instruction, instructional 


tion structure, 

aids to 

personnel, and administration of the educa- 

tional program.’”’ 

Department of the Interior 
Motion-picture films showing the various 

activities of the Department of the Interior in 


National and State parks, national monu- 
ments and historical areas, on reclamation 


projects, and on Indian reservations are avail- 
able on a loan basis 

The Division of Information, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C., will send 
a list of these films upon request. 


MARGARET F. Ryan 


through the joint cooperation of the 





Schools 
Necroes 


Secondary for 


Concluded from pag 909 


realized that, on the basis of the 1930 census 


about 66 percent of the youth of the country 
14 to 17 years of age, and about 60 percent of 


the white youth of those ages in the South 


are enrolled in pubic 
only 24 percent of the 


high schools, but that 
Negro youth of these 


ages in the South are enrolled in public high 
schools. However, with the increase in acces. 
sible schools and the reduction of student 
mortality in the elementary schools, which at 
present seem assured, Negro high-school 


enrollment is likely to increase at a more rapid 


rate during the next quarter of a century than 
during the last one 


sufficient 


Whether this increase 


will be materially to reduce the 


inequalities now experienced by Negroes, ag 

represented by lack of accessible high schools 

and the small proportion of the youth who 

problem, the 

which will greatly influence the 
} 


i they will in the 


are enrolled, is an important 
solution of 
effectiveness with whic 


future be prepared to meet the obligations of 


citizenship. 

The 650,000 Negro youth, 14 to 17 vears of 
age, in the Southern States who are not attend- 
ing publie high schools (the number attending 
private high 
5,000) present many problems of far reaching 


schools is than 


probably less 


Some of these youths are no 


grades. But 


importance. 
doubt still in the elementary 
when it is realized that 
fourths of the Negro youth are not receiving 
for the duties of 


more than three- 


systematic preparation 
citizenship; training for vocational efficiency; 
nor development in the art of personal and 
social adjustment the significance of the situa- 
tion becomes evident. Because a majority 
of these young people are not employed nor 
engaged in constructive endeavor, they are 
likely to become prey in destructive 
endeavor. It is not enough that these young 
people be saved from the evil influences of 


easy 


antisocial agencies; they should be provided 
influences 
their 


with wholesome and constructive 


if they are to become assets to 
communities. 

The best known solution to the problem is 
to provide schools. On the basis of enroll- 
ment in the average public high school for 
the country as a whole, it would require 
approximately 2,700 additional high schools 
for the Negro youth who are now out of school. 
The additional high 
schools may it is 
insignificant when compared with the expense 
unsocial 


expense of providing 


be considered great, but 
of the ignorance, inefficiency, and 
conduct which results when educational pro 
vision is not made. At the same time it 
should be realized that to educate these more 
than a half million youth would add inesti- 
mable wealth both materially and culturally 
to the Nation. 
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Series of Study Outlines*for Those Interested in Studying 
the Public-School System 


Know Your School 


LeaFLet No. 47. Know Your Board of Education. Discusses the qualifications of school board 
members, their selection, organization, powers, and functions. Suggestions for discussion and 
references. Price 5 cents. 


LearLtet No. 48. Know Your Superintendent. His powers and duties and his relationships to 
teacher, pupil, and community are the subjects considered in this outline. Suggestions for dis- 
cussion and references are included. Price 5 cents. 


LEAFLET No. 49. Know Your School Principal. This outline concerns itself with the principal’s 
duties, qualifications, and relationships, and suggestions for discussion and investigation with 
references. Price 5 cents. 


LEAFLET No. 50. Know Your Teacher. This is a comprehensive outline 
of qualifications of teachers, their selection, duties and responsibilities, 
their economic welfare, and other pertinent information. Price 5 cents. 


LearFLet No. 51. Know Your School Child. Discusses the major prob- 
lem of the school. The understanding of the child, his needs, and the 7 
organization of learning programs. Price 5 cents. 


LearLtet No. 52. Know Your Modern Elementary 
School. What machinery is necessary to make a school 
run smoothly? This and other challenging questions, 
together with suggestions for investigation and discussion, 
and sources for reference material make this an interesting 
study outline. Price 5 cents. 


LeaFLet No. 53. Know How Your 
Schools are Financed. A_ practical 
study of the motivating force behind 
the operation of the public school and 
whence it comes. Price 5 cents. 








The series is now in use by many 
educational and lay groups. 





Send order with remittance to Super- 

intendent of Documents, U. 8S. Gov- 

ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
Dp. <. 








